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HAVE YOU CHOSEN A PROFESSION P 


The two-year course offered by the School of Philanthropy prepares for the profession of 
Social Work, including Family Welfare, Child Welfare, Recreation, Settlements and Social 
Centers, Medical Social Service, Prison Reform, Probation, Industrial Research, Public Service. 


Graduates of the course are in demand. 
FIRST YEAR 


In the first year the work is all prescribed, as it is in most medical and law schools. It con- 
sists of fundamental courses of theory and technique which are of equal importance in all fields 
of social work. There is opportunity for choice in field work, and the student’s time may be dis- 
tributed among the required subjects according to his individual interests and needs. 

Social Work. 2 hours. Edward T. Devine. 

Individuals and Families. 3 hours, Porter R. Lee and Henry W. Thurston. 
Industrial Conditions. 1 hour. Mary Van Kleeck. 

Social Research. 2 hours. Kate Holladay Claghorn. 

Types of Social Work. 2 hours. Various lecturers. 

Hygiene and Preventable Disease. 1 hour. James Alexander Miller. 
Field Work. 10 hours per week for six months. Individual schedules. 
Excursions, with conferences. Thursdays. M. Grace Worthington. 
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SECOND YEAR 


The Second Year is specialized. The student chooses the particular kind of social work into 
which he wishes to go, and three-fourths of his time is spent in technical preparation for that 
specialty. In addition to field-work and seminar in his specialty, each second-year student takes 
the following courses : 


11. Social Work. 2 hours. Edward T. Devine. 
12a. Social Politics. 2 hours. Sydney D. M. Hudson. 
12b. Administration of Social Agencies. Second Term. Frederick A. Cleveland. 


REGISTER NOW FOR THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
ON SEPTEMBER 15. 


PUBLICATIONS: STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Number.1: Social Work with Families and Individuals: By Porter R. Lee 
Number 3: The Probation Officer at Work: By Henry W. Thurston 
Number 4: Is Social Work a Profession? By Abraham Flexner 
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Single copies, five cents; 25 copies, $1.00 postpaid. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO THE SCHOOL, 105 EAST 22d STREET 
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The GIST of IT— 


ET both sides beware, when a two- 

fisted Irish sheriff turns strike-breaker. 
Company guards and strikers were ar- 
rested, heads and laws were broken be- 
fore Sheriff Kinkead marched the men 
back to -work at raised wages in the 
Bayonne oil works. But the question in 
Mr. Fitch’s mind is as to what would be 
the outcome of a similar situation with a 
sheriff whose prime concern was not to 
save lives but to save property. Page 414. 


CHICAGO'S relief work for the Eastland 
victims and their families was prompt 
and generous. But along with it went an 
undeniable demand that responsibility for 
the’ accident be squarely placed and that 
preventive measures come out of it no 
less surely than did death. Page 410. 


OF TWO typical groups of legal censors 

of motion pictures John Collier finds 
one irresponsible, the other pathetically 
futile. Since the first censorship (Chi- 
cago—1907) some good work has been 
done, and the Supreme Court has held cen- 
sorship constitutional. But Mr. Collier 
holds that the methods ‘and standards of 
the boards as applied to a delicate thing 
like the drama are about equivalent to 
equipping dentists with a butcher’s cleaver. 
Page 423. 


UNDERNEATH the drum-beats and be- 

hind the uniforms, Dr. Hamilton found 
in every land quiet groups of men and 
women who are for peace. They scarcely 
know each other in their own countries and 
have not been able to reach out over bound- 
ary lines. And they all look to the United 
States to start something this year as ef- 
fectively as the army men did a year ago. 
Page 417. 


CHICAGO welcomed Jane Addams home 

from her peace trip with a committee of 
aldermen at the station and an enthusiastic 
audience to fill the Auditorium. Page 408. 


THERE'S real food for thought in the 

report that the “bum shows” on San 
Francisco’s Joy Zone have lost out in com- 
petition with the exposition itself. Page 
409. 


SCHOOL for training workers in com- 
munity centers has been established in 
New York under the auspices oi the Peo- 
ple’s Institute. John Collier is to be the 
director. Page 407. 


MERICAN singers, who are going the 
round of the army camps in France, 
have had a great reception and left the 
men singing and telling over their stories. 
Page 407. 


"THE AGE OF MISTAKES, Henry James 
writes down as his unequivocal name for 
the last half century as measured by its 
present fruits. But Mr. Devine contends 
that the spirit of the men mustered out 
after Appomattox still holds in America 
and gives promise of working out the 
bloody snarl of these times. Page 431. 
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THIRTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4, 1915 


Announcements for 1915-1916 now available for distribution. 


Special Training Course for Playground Workers 
with technical classes at Hull-House and practice work in 


the settlements and public recreation centers. 


For further information, address 


THE REGISTRAR, 2559 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


School for Sorial Workers 


ESTABLISHED BY SIMMONS COLLEGE AND HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1904 
18 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


One year and two year programmes for study and training in social service ; for men 
and women; for paid or volunteer work. 
FIRST YEAR—September 22, 1915, to June 9, 1916—An introduction to any form 
of social service and to specialization in the second year. 
SECOND YEAR-—September 8, 1915, to June 21, 1916—For further study and 
training in a selected field. Open to those who have completed the first year and to 
others with acceptable. preparation in social experience. The courses offered 
1915-6 are Organizing Charity, Children’s Work, Medical Social Service, Neigh- 
borhood and Community Work. 
Practice work under careful oversight fills one-third of the first year and two-thirds 
of the second year. Boston offers exceptional opportunities for it. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 


THE ST. LOUIS 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 


A TRAINING SCHOOL for SOCIAL WORKERS 


FUNDAMENTAL COURSES in Social Problems and Methods of 
Social Work 


PRACTICE WORK with Charitable and Social Agencies 
SOCIAL RESEARCH in Living and Working Conditions 
SPECIAL COURSES on Local Topics 

ENLARGED STAFF and LECTURES BY SPECIALISTS 


Located in the Fourth Largest City of the United States, the natural and sympathetic 
source for Social Workers in the Mississippi Valley, 
the South and the West 


For Handbook and eee Address 
Dr. GEORGE B. MANGOLD, Director, 2221 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

‘*Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings “Situations Wanted,”’ “Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Denete 


ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED, experienced Social Worker, 
speaking French, German, Italian, Spanish,” 
desires position, hospital work, middle 
West preferred. Address 2157 SurRvEY. 


SOCIAL worker, eight years’ experience 
as executive, wishes position in community 
welfare work or settlement after Sept. 1st. 
Address 2167, Survey. 


POSITION wanted by social worker who 
has had experience as industrial social 
worker, children’s librarian and trained 
nurse. Address 2168, Survey. 


COLLEGE graduate with A. M. from 
Harvard in social ethics, teacher of sociol- 
ogy and psychology, and Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary, desires position as college teacher or 
social worker. Address 2169 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG college man, graduate Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, ex- 
perienced in work with juveniles, seeks con- 
nection at once. Splendid references. Ad- 
dress 2170 SurRvEY. 


YOUNG man, college graduate, School 
of Philanthropy certificate and four years 
experience as investigator. Must secure 
immediate employment. Interested in 
preventive and legislative work. Salary 
$1200. Address 2171 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG married woman with experi-, 
ence as resident settlement worker 
wishes part time position in New York. 
Address 2172, Survey. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Post Graduate Course in Public 
Health Work for Nurses at the 
Henry Phipps Institute in affiliation 
with the Visiting Nurse Society of 
Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania 
School for Social Service will open 
October 1, 1916, A number of 
scholarships are available. En- 
trance blanks and outline of the 
curriculum will be sent on applica- 
tion to 

Dr. H. R. M. Landis, Director of 
Clinical and Sociological Depart- 
ments, The Henry Phipps Institute, 
7th and Lombard Sts., Philadelphia. 


ULL text of Jane Addams’ 

first speech on her return 

from Europe is in The Survey 
for July 17. 


Quantity Rates for This Issue: 


1 copy 10 cents 
10 copies 9 cents each 
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TER WORKERS 


To piscoveR potential leaders and 
to train them for community work in 
school buildings, there has been organ- 
ized the New York Training School for 
Community Center Workers, which will 
be open in October next, with an en- 


CS rex FOR COMMUNITY CEN.- 


rollment limited to thirty-five. The 
offices of the school are at 70 Fiith 
avenue. 


The school has been organized by The 
People’s Institute of New York, but will 
be independently incorporated. Dr. Lu- 
ther H. Gulick is chairman of the board 
of trustees, which includes Frederic C. 
Howe, Mrs. Paul Kennaday, Burdette G. 
Lewis and John Collier. On the Edu- 
cational Committee are Earl Barnes, 
Edward T. Devine, John Dewey, Will- 
iam Heard Kilpatrick, Samuel McCune 
Lindsey and Albert Shiels. The staff of 
the school consists of John Collier, di- 
rector, Mrs. J. Gilmore Drayton, execu- 
tive secretary and adviser in field work, 
and Jeannette Ezekiels, supervisor of 
training. 

The announcement of the training 
school, just issued, states that the school 
offers “a year of carefully supervised 
field work; a tutorial system insuring 
continuous individual attention to each 
student; a series of intimate conferences 
designed to cover exhaustively the spe- 
cial problems which arise in community 
centers; and a seminar course which 
will focalize on the community center 
problem the light from wider interests 
and from the theoretical sciences— 
from psychology, economic history and 
economics, and sociology.” 

So far as possible the training school 
will pursue what in its announcement is 
called the clinical method of instruc- 
tion. The practice work of students will 
be the basis of all work. It will be 
closely controlled by the supervisor of 
training and will consist of investiga- 
tions, the administration of community 
centers, the leadership of special activi- 
ties and the supervision of new pieces 
of experimental work. Field work will 
be carried out in two experimental cen- 
ters to be opened in school buildings, 
and in seven community. centers already 
in operation in. New York city. The 
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practice work will also include training 
in playground supervision and in the ad- 
ministration of play streets. 

The individual training will be cared 
for through three hours weekly of in- 
dividual conferences, led by the staff and 
consultants of the school. There will in 
addition be given a seminar of seventy 
conferences and discussions, devoted to 
the following topics, among others: the 
playground movement; the problem of 
leisure; the school as an agency in so- 
cial development; the local approach to 
government; city planning; immigration 
as a community problem; commercial 
recreation; social insurance; delin- 
quency; consumers’ co-operation. 


The yearly fee of the school is $100. 
Five scholarships are offered and some 
part-course work may be arranged. Only 
thirty-five students will be regularly en- 
rolled for the first year. The school will 
grant diplomas. The community centers 
in New York and the movements which 
focalize about them are stated to offer 
varied opportunities for paid work. 
Such work will in appropriate cases be 
credited toward the diploma of the train- 
ing school. 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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INGING WITH THE ARMIES IN 
FRANCE 


THE FOLLOWING letter has been 
received from Lena Ashwell, who is 
“somewhere in France” with one of the 
concert parties sent by the Three Arts 
Club Employment Bureau of London. 
These parties tour all the camps and 
hospitals, and in Rouen alone have given 
125 concerts to more than 100,000 men: 


“*Somewhere in France’ we were in- 
deed last night, climbing up sign-posts 
to light matches in a strong wind trying 
to read our direction. We were fifty 
miles from R trying to find our 
way back from a camp where there is a 
great store of forage for the army.... 

“We arrived, a little party of eight, 
very dusty and rather weary after driv- 
ing fifty miles and giving another con- 
cert on the way; but weariness dis- 
appeared when we saw the crowded tent 
and the eager faces of the men. 

“They sang all the choruses, and 
there is no sound so wonderful as that 
of many men singing their hearts out. 
In the front row among the officers was 
a French captain in his new light blue 
uniform, and no one cried out ‘Yes’ 
more heartily when the query came, ‘Are 
we all here?’ Cheers, laughter, song, it 
was a great night! Afterwards the 
Frenchman told me it was the happiest 
evening he had had since August... . 

“When we left, the men were all lined 
up to give us a good send off. They 
sang Auld Lang Syne and other songs; 
and suddenly to my immense surprise, 
all sang Here We Come Gathering Nuts 
and May! Only as we recovered from 
the astonishment of a nursery song in 
this camp of grown men in war time, 
we heard the words were changed to 
Here We are Gathering Oats and Hay. 

“We left a cheering happy crowd who 
will sing the songs and repeat the stories 
and have a happy memory until we go 
back in July to give them another con- 
cert. Clothes and food and such neces- 
sities the men have; but equally neces- 
sary, for the heart of man, is music and 
a change of atmosphere. 

“And we need your help to go on 
with the concerts. Every little helps, 
but we need a great deal of money, to 
go on doing this work in a satisfactory 
way. Do believe, all of you who can get 
amusement and change whenever you 
wish, that the men who are working for 
England live in grey monotony and need 
the recreation we are giving them.” 
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BECKER 


From the New York Evening Post. 


HE sun at whose rising the 

man had been killed was break- 
‘ing through the hot morning’s 
haze. Newsboys with damp sheets 
ran through the farthest streets 
shouting the much-mouthed name. 
(They called the city from its 
breakfast, so that it need not wait 
to know that the death chair had 
fulfilled the law, the gamblers’ 
tragedy ended—a life exacted, a 
public spectacle to be fed to the 
populace to the last physical de- 
(tail. 

“That Becker was unnerved 
{when the supreme moment of 
‘death came is attributable prob- 
jably to events of his last night on 
earth. He had looked forward to 

a ‘long last farewell talk.’” 

Drab, unwashed women stum- 
bled from cellar rooms and ex- 
changed greasy coins for extras. 
Leaning on mops, with heads to- 
gether, in pairs they spelled the 
'words of the reeking story, lard- 
ing it with stupid banalities and 
insincere sentimentalities. A 
frowsy mother let a child forage 
in gutters while she rubbed her 
nose against the ink which told 
‘the tale. Servant women on their 
way to homes read as they walked 
the news which men had worked 
feverishly to send without an in- 
stant’s. delay’ wherever persons 
read. 

“Becker walked to the electric 
‘chair in a state of collapse. He 
was a badly frightened man. . 
He went to his death with a photo- 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


EIGHT .OF THE leading social 
agencies of Baltimore have formed the 
Alliance of Charitable and Social Agen- 
cies “to substitute co-operation for com- 
petition” to the end that “every dol- 
lar given for charity may move promptly 
along the line of least resistance to the 
point of greatest need.” 

The essential function of the alliance 
is to promote general co-operation 
among the agencies in it. Its most im- 
mediate conerete activity is to conduct 
a joint campaign for funds, a method 
made familiar by various Jewish 
federations and first given city-wide 
and extra-sectarian application by the 
Cleveland Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy. 

Proposals for such a step in Baltimore 
had been made as far back as 1908. At 
the annual meeting of the Baltimore 
Social Service Corporation last fall, an 
address on the success of the Cleveland 
federation by the secretary, Charles W. 
Williams, aroused immediate interest in 
a year of hard times. George L. Jones, 
secretary of the Henry Watson Chil- 
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graph of his wife pinned to his 
Shirt over his heart. -. % 

Lodgers on park benches waked 
to read. Men without families or 
home stumbled through the words 
of the parting scene between the 
condemned one and his wife; men 
afraid of honest work felt an an- 
swering thrill to the sentences 
which said that this man had fal- 
tered before death, even as they 
had faltered before life. It 
dragged the dead nearer their 
level. Other men, the well-fed, 
the slim of chest, read the “hu- 
man” death narrative before turn- 
ing to the chronicles of the ring 
and the baseball diamond. 

“Becker wrote the following, 
which he styled ‘My Dying State- 
ment.’ It was read to the news- 
paper men by Deputy Warden 
Johnson, who said that Becker 
would not repeat it from the 
chair: ‘And now on the brink of 
my grave, I declare to the world 
that ae 

Painted women leaned from 
apartment windows at the boys’ 
cries, and beckoned for extras to 
be brought forthwith. In gaudy 
undress they sat while dishes went 
unwashed and house uncleaned, 
and read the theatrical business of 
the killing of a strapped man be- 
fore willing spectators, the last 
words, the staged sentiments which 
so far missed the real. In the 
street a dog smelled at a dead rat. 
Soon there was no one in the city 
who had not read the news. 


dren’s Aid Society, initiated a confer- 
ence to make plans, the Bureau of State 
and Municipal Research rendered a re- 
port on the financial needs of the eight 
organizations, and the boards of these 
various agencies finally agreed on all 
details of organization of the alliance. 
The care with which the plan was work- 
ed out is evidenced by the fact that the 
board of managers of the Federated 
Charities—a large board which is called 
together only to decide important mat- 
ters of policy—held three meetings and 
at the third accepted the plan and agree- 
ment with only one dissenting vote. 
B. Howell Griswold, Jr., a _ pro- 
gressive young business man, is presi- 
dent, and the secretary is Harry G. 
Hoak, who has been financial secretary 
for both St. Luke’s Hospital and the 
Associated Charities of Cleveland. 
While it is too early to forecast re- 
sults, there is much satisfaction in the 
report that the pledges obtained in two 
months amount to one-third of the total 
amount contributed to the eight agencies 
for the entire year 1914. The average 
contribution last year was $18; this year, 
$32. The pledges this year total 40 per 


- 


cent more than the contributions of the 
same givers last year. 


The agencies forming the alliance are 


the Babies’ Milk Fund Association, 
Federated Charities, Friendly Inn Asso- 
ciation, Henry Watson Children’s Aid 


Society, Instructive Visiting Nurse As- _ 


sociation, Maryland Association for the 
Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis, 
Prisoners’ Aid Association and the So- 
cial Service Corporation. Other agen- 
cies are expected to join. 

John Daniels, director of the Social 
Service Corporation, finds “one of the 
most substantial earnests of the success 
of this movement in the action of the 


Board of Trade in voting that each of | 


the fifteen commercial organizations 
represented on that central board 
should place at the immediate disposal 
of the alliance, for use either in solicit- 
ing subscriptions or otherwise, five of 
its members picked for their qualities as 
‘hustlers.’ Thus,” concludes Mr. Dan- 
iels, “while the alliance is wholly con- 
trolled by the social and charitable agen- 
cies themselves, and is thereby free from 
any imputation of undue conimercial in- 
fluence, it also enjoys the great advan- 
tage of having already won the working 
as well as the moral support of prac- 
tical business men.” 


HICAGO’S WELCOME HOME 
TO JANE ADDAMS 


CHICAGO’S WELCOME to Jane Ad- 
dams was such an aftermath of her 
greeting in New York as might have 
been expected of her “home town” and 
her “fellow townsmen,” as she is wont 
to refer to it and them. By unanimous 
action of the City Council, a committee 
of aldermen met her at the station on 
her arrival from Washington to assure 
her of the city’s interest in her effort 
abroad for the peace of the world and 
of her fellow citizens’ gratitude for her 
safe return. As representative people as 
ever thronged the Auditorium rose to 
their feet to cheer as she appeared upon 
the stage of the great theater. 

With little introductory ceremony, ex- 
cept to let other local delegates to The 
Hague conference share her welcome by 
rising to receive it, Miss Addams began 
her story of what she had observed and 
experienced in the nine countries to 
whose chancellors she had carried the 
peace message of the Women’s Inter- 
national Congress. ‘Her story had the 
charm of personal experience, simply 
told without trace of seli-consciousness, 
much less of presumption. 

Interesting in the fresh details with 
which occasions and individuals were 
described, it scrupulously respected the 
personal and official confidences which 
had been reposed in her. Not the re- 
motest allusion was made to her inter- 
view with the President, from. which she 
had just come. Such intermingling of 
vivid experience and cautious reserve, 
and of the emphases which both speech 
and silence can lay upon thought, con- 
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THE END OF TYPHUS IN SIGHT FOR SERBIA 
(Photos by courtesy of American Red Cross Magazine) 


HE concentrated at- 

tack on the plague of 
typhus that devastated 
Serbia and threatened 
Montenegro, seems near 
a splendid victory. One 
more  twenty-thousand- 
dollar effert, and those 
who know say Serbia 
will be free. Last April 
there were thousands of 
cases of typhus fever in 
hospitals along the fron- 
tier, and the lack of 
means of sanitation was 
appalling. In August, 
Serbia will probably be 
given a clean bill. 

And between is a story 
of heroism, skill, unlim- 
ited equipment and rapid 
work. Forty-three physi- 
cians and _ sanitarians 
have served under the 
direction of Dr. Richard 


P. Strong. A total of $109,000 has been used, from the Rockefeller Foundation and the American Red Cross, 


including the additional $10,000 from each just forwarded at Dr. Strong’s call. 


Everything needed for safety, 


service and some degree of comfort has been supplied, from 700 whitewash brushes, 9,000 stretchers, 350,000 pounds 
of sulphur, to 10,000,000 and more cigarettes. 


There has been, too, a cost in human life. 


Early reports told that nearly every doctor and nurse in Serbia 
was attacked by the fever—for they were particularly exposed; how many died is not yet known. 


The tablet and 


monument here shown commemorate the first and second American victims—Dr. James F. Donnelly, of Brooklyn, 
and Dr. Ernest P. Magruder, of Washington, D. C. 


stituted a rare presentation of the crux 
of the great crisis. 

That she suggested no solvent for the 
problem, whose complications she de- 
scribed, showed how close she had been 
to the actual situation. That she held 
no belligerent accountable for bringing 
on the war, or for taking the initiative 
in proposing peace, expressed the con- 
sideration she felt for each of the great 
peoples in their struggle for existence. 
That she urged a continuous and inter- 
national conference to provide the occa- 
sion and make possible some initiative 
for the negotiation of peace, demon- 
strated how keenly she feels the obliga- 
tion of the United States to venture in 
advance the offer of our good offices 
which we may be held accountable in 
the retrospect for not having extended. 


That no resolutions were presented 
either for the expression of public opin- 
ion or to urge action testifies to the 
pacifists’ disposition to recognize the 
delicacy of the diplomatic situation and 
to share the perplexities of this coun- 
try’s part in the overwhelming crisis. 


PORT OF GALVESTON 


On Jury 19 the Federal Public 
Health Service opened a station for per- 
manent quarantine duty at the port of 
Galveston, Texas. . The service has had 
a quarantine. station at Galveston for 
several years, with officers attached and 
everything in readiness for active work 
whenever conditions warranted. This 
station was very active when refugees 
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were arriving from Mexico a year or 
so ago. 

There has been at Galveston for many 
years a state quarantine station. Ru- 
mors of late that this state quarantine 
would be abandoned in favor of the 
federal station seem confirmed. It was 
recently announced that the Merchants’ 
Association of Galveston had voted in 
favor of such action. 


HE WANING POPULARITY OF 
‘FUN STREAK’’ SHOWS 


ONE OF THE notable things 
about the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco is the relatively small 
crowd on the Joy Zone. While it is not 
at all admirable in these days of critical 
weighing of both the content and method 
of recreation, the Joy Zone seems to a 
seasoned visitor of expositions no 
worse, no more commonplace, immoral 
or lacking in originalty than the Mid- 
way Plaisance at Chicago and Buffalo 
or the Pike at St. Louis. 

The remark is constantly heard: “No 
thank you, no Zone for me. The ex- 
position is too good to go straight over 
to a place like that.” 

Many, of course, do go to the Joy 
Zone. But the shows which were criti- 
cized have failed, and not so much be- 
cause they were frowned upon as be- 
cause people will not spend money or 
time on low-grade entertainments when 
there are better things to see. The 
immoral, the seductive appeal to the sex 
instinct, the howling Wild West crudi- 
ties have lost out in competition with 
better shows. 


AKING THE WEATHER SERVE 
SOCIAL ENDS 


THE HIsToRIC parks of Boston 
are presenting unusual spectacles these 


summer evenings. North End Park, 
Boston Common, Mystic Playground, 
Sullivan Square Playground, First 


Street Playground, even Franklin Field, 
the great athletic campus of Harvard 
University, are drawing nightly crowds 
with programs of motion-pictures, stere- 
opticon slides, cartoons and music. 

The programs, rigorously censored by 
the Committee on Park Shows, combine 
educational features with amusement 
and aids to good citizenship. Films 
picturing the current news of the world 
are followed by others driving home 
some health lesson or by a harmless 
farce. The undertaking is frankly an 
experiment, and the committee an- 
nounces that its continuance will depend 
upon its reception. So far only one en- 
tertainment a night has been attempted. 

The agencies co-operating in the ven- 
ture are the Society for Relief and Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis, Public Recreation 
League, city and state Y. M. C. A., 
Women’s Municipal League, Massachu- 
setts Child Labor Committee, District 
Nursing Association, Milk and Baby 
Hygiene Association, Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and the Poster Campaign of the 
Associated Charities. Seymour Stone, 
of the society first named, is chairman 
of the committee. 


~The Eastland Disaster 
All Chicago Mobilized for the Grim Work of Relief; the 


Beginning of Investigational Hearings; the Federal 
Inspection Service on the Defensive 


F the government inspection of 
steamships had been as effective 
as the mobilization of Chicago’s 
resources for the rescue of the 

Eastland’s ill-fated passengers, it would 
have prevented a disaster unparalleled 
both in the occasion for it and the con- 
sequences of, it. 

While a small fleet of Lake Michigan’s 
largest excursion steamers waited to 
embark 7,000 or more of the employes 
of the Western Electric Company, their 
families and friends, the Eastland was 
no sooner loaded than she began to list. 
Although at the start it attracted less 
attention from her officers and crew, 
who had become. accustomed ‘to the list- 
ing of the “cranky” crait, the captain 
soon became sufficiently alarmed to send 
a warning to some of the crew, but the 
twenty-five hundred or more passengers 
were singularly leit without any warn- 
ing except the continued tilting of the 
boat over from the dock, to which she 
was yet tied, toward the narrow river 
where she was about to start for her 
trip to Lake Michigan. But then Chi- 
cago mobilized. At once the alarm 
went everywhere. 

The side of the big steamer had 
scarcely struck the water before a po- 
liceman had telephoned the “still alarm” 
to the fire and police departments. Im- 
mediately fire companies and police de- 
tails, a half hundred patrol wagons and 
many ambulances rushed to the rescue. 
Steamboat whistles sumnioned life boats 
from the nearby vessels and tugs in 
river and harbor. From docks and 
bridges men dove for the sinking people 
and threw everything that could float to 
those still struggling on the surface of 
the stream. Firemen scaled the slippery 
hull of the overturned steamer to rescue 
the hundreds who -had been caught in 
the cabins, staterooms and lower decks 
whither they had sought refuge from 
the rain. 

The steel plates of the steamer resist- 
ed the sledges and axes of the firemen, 
but a police sergeant happily thought of 
the oxweld acetylene machines by which 
he had seen great steel girders burned 
loose from buildings being wrecked. 
Commandeering a passing automobile he 
rushed the device from a wrecking com- 
pany yard to the firemen’s assistance. 
While they were burning and chopping 
their way through the steamer’s side, the 
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captain of the Eastland attempted to 
stop them, but was promptly arrested, 
not only for impeding the work of res- 
cue, but to protect him from the menac- 
ing indignation of the crowd. Through 
the holes thus burned and chopped 
scores were rescued. 

While the official forces of the city 
were thus deployed, volunteer co-opera- 
tion was promptly and effectively ex- 
tended. Warehouse floors were cleared 
to make room for the dead and for those 
who might be resuscitated. Great de- 
partment stores ordered their auto trucks 
to report for service to convey the bodies 
oi the dead to the temporary morgues. 
They also sent hundreds of blankets 
with which to cover the living. Pul- 
motors were hurried from the gas and 
electric companies, with crews to assist 
the doctors in trying to resuscitate every 
body recovered. Within an hour or two 
the office force oi the Western Electric 
Company had a registration and inquiry 
bureau in operation near the disaster. 

Red Cross nurses, doctors and help- 
ers were promptly at hand to assist 
the coroner and police in collecting the 
hundreds of the dead from the scattered 
places where the bodies had been laid 
when recovered, to the Second Regi- 
ment Armory, a mile away on the West 
Side, where all of them could await iden- 
tification. Here a day-nursery was im- 
provised to shield children from their 
mother’s gruesome quest for their dead. 

The Red Cross relief station was open- 
ed at the Western Electric plant, about 
which most of the bereaved families 
live. The mayor’s relief committee 
opened subscription lists, as did the 
newspapers. The Western Electric Com- 
pany headed the list of subscriptions to 
the general relief fund by contributing 
$100,000. It is thought that $500,000 
may be needed to meet the emergency, 
the extent of which cannot be estimated 
before the charnel ship has yielded all 
the dead from within and beneath its 
hold, 

When the Western Electric plant 
opened its gates to check up those re- 
porting for future duty and those whose 
places were vacant, the scene inside the 
works was almost as sorrowful as that 
where the living sought the dead in the 
great armory. 

But outside the gates gathered another 
pathetic group. Some 400 of Chicago’s 


unemployed stood there, in the silence 
due to.the hesitancy of their hearts, but 
with a persistency due to the stern ne- 
cessities accumulated by a hopeless win- 
ter of unemployment and destitution. 
“No jobs given today; we must check 
up first,” said the superintendent as he 
gently asked them to withdraw. 

The commissioner of health issued a 
warning to those who in any way had 
been brought in contact with the pollut- 
ed river water—police, firemen and 
divers as well as victims oi the disas- 
ter—against the danger oi infection 
from typhoid germs, offering ireely anti- 
typhoid vaccine and treatment to all 
who had been exposed. 

From a tug in the river moored to the 
wreck, hot coffee and food were supplied 
day and night to the divers, policemen, 
firemen and others who in relays con- 
tinued without ceasing their search for 
the dead in the flooded hold of the 
steamer and on the river bottom. At the 
initiative of the Woman’s City Club, the 
food was furnished by some of the big 
hotels and served by settlement workers | 
and other volunteers. 

Clergymen and singers of many 
Protestant churches registered their 
willingness to render volunteer service 
at the funerals of the victims of the 
disaster. Church emergency headquar- 
ters were opened to facilitate quick re- 
sponse to calls for this service. Roman 
Catholic priests were promptly and con- 
tinuously at the wreck to administer the 
last rites of their church to the dying. 

The number of dead is still uncertain. 
There have been 834 bodies identified. 
Many who are known to have started to 
go on the excursion are still missing. 
Many more are still held within or under 
the overturned ship. The dead may 
number more than a_thousand. 

Just how many were aboard the ship 
when she capsized is also uncertain. The 
government inspectors insist that they 
prevented all access to the steamer after 
she had received the 2,500 passengers 
which she was permitted to carry in 
addition to 70 of the crew. While this 
checking up corresponds with the num- 
ber of tickets taken; how many more 
children in arms or under five years 
of age there were, how many others 
were admitted without ticket, are still 
in dispute. 

This and many other uncertainties 
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concerning the vessel and her manage- 
ment, give good ground for the impera- 
tive public demand for the most rigidly 
impartial and exhaustive investigation. 
It is justly insisted on all hands that the 
cause of the disaster must be sought be- 
yond the captain, officers and crew who 
have been arrested, beyond the trans- 
portation companies owning or leasing 
the ship for this occasion, whose officials 
are also under arrest, and must be found 
somewhere within the United States in- 
spection service of the Department of 
Commerce. The federal government as- 
sumes responsibility for passing upon 
the seaworthiness of all vessels, for de- 
termining their carrying capacity and 
for preventing overloading before per- 
mitting vessels to sail. 

The officials of both the coast and 
lake seamen’s unions and also of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor make the 
most specific charges against the federal 
inspection service for dereliction of 
duty, not only in this instance, but in 
the case of very many other vessels 
which have met disaster. Over a year 
ago at the opening of the excursion sea- 
son, E. N. Nockels, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, wrote Edwin 
F. Sweet, assistant secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, a letter, under 
date of June 22, 1914, in which, after 
complaining that his charges of previous 
violations of law had not yet been an- 
swered, he issued this prophetic warn- 
ing: 

“We believe the conditions of the ex- 
cursion passenger steamers are alto- 
gether too unsafe to be permitted to 
continue without a most vigorous pro- 
test from this federation, as a matter of 
record, in the event of any accident in 
the future, that we at least had regis- 
‘tered a protest. For instance, we claim 
it is a crime to permit the Christopher 
Columbus, 3,800 passengers, with the ex- 
cuse that she runs but five miles from 
shore. That crowded condition, regard- 
less of sufficient life-boats or able sea- 
men, in the event of an accident will 
prove to have sacrificed the lives of 
thousands of people, even if she were 
tied to the docks. 

“This applies to the rest of the boats 
which are permitted to go out of here 
overcrowded. There is absolutely no 
comfort, and about one-half of the num- 
ber of passengers to each boat would 
mean safety. Nothing else but the cut- 
ting down of the passenger list will 
lessen the danger.” 

Victor A. Olander, secretary of the 
Lake Seamen’s Union, has the copy of 
a letter which he wrote to the inspection 
department under date of December 19, 
1914, in which after naming thirty-one 
vessels which had gone down on the 
-Great Lakes with all on board since 
1905, he charged that the inspectors’ and 
supervisors’ “inefficiency, neglect and 
disregard as recognized by the Lake Sea- 
men’s Union is plainly dangerous and 
the loss of life can be traced to it.” 

In an interview with the writer, Mr. 
Olander insisted that “the Eastland cap- 
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sized because the United States steam- 
boat inspection service permitted too 
many people to go on board. This and 
nothing else caused the loss of life.” 
But he also insisted that “this is only 
the last of a long series of improper-in- 
spections, for which the supervising in- 
spector general, the ten supervising in- 
spectors are primarily responsible.” This 
being the case, as he judges it, Mr. 
Olander enters a most vigorous protest, 
which the Chicago Federation of Labor 
has endorsed and sent to President Wil- 
son and the Department of Commerce, 
against allowing “these inspectors to 


investigate themselves.” 

Andrew Furuseth, president of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union, was also in- 
terviewed as he was passing through 
Chicago and gave the following answers 
to these questions: 

Why are government inspectors sus- 
pected of acting in the interests of ship- 
owners? 

“Because while properly required to 
be masters or engineers, they are natur- 
ally recommended for appointment by 
shipowners.” 

What is the remedy for this situation? 

“To put the specific regulations for 
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inspection in the law passed by Congress 
and hold the inspectors responsible for 
enforcing it, leaving nothing to their 
mere discretion.” 

May not this disaster be due to faulty 
<onstruction of the vessel ?, 

“Tt was due to overloading and to the 
lack of fast, permanent ballast. No 
passenger boat is safe that will not 
stand up with its maximum load of pas- 
sengers all on one side without water 
ballast. Water ballast is to be used not 
as a safety device, but only for trim- 
ming, to keep the ship on an even keel, 
reduce friction and cost of fuel and to 
make speed.” 

What was the captain’s responsibility 
for the instability of the vessel? 

“The captain knew the vessel lacked 
stability. but if he had ordered the pas- 
sengers ashore and had refused to take 
his vessel out, he would have been tried 
and his license would have been. sus- 
pended or revoked. Nothing short of 
the capsizing of the vessel would have 
been sufficiently convincing evidence to 
prove its instability and the fact that it 
was overloaded. On this account li- 
censed officers are usually put on trial 
and made the scapegoats of these dis- 
asters whether guilty or not.” 

What have you to say in answer to 
the charge made by the manager of a 
transportation company in Detroit that 
the tragedy is due “to the presence of 
life-rafts and other heavy equipment re- 
quired by the La Follette law?” 


“The law does not come into effect 
until after this navigation season. The 
general manager of the company own- 
ing the Eastland protested to Secretary 
Redfield against compliance with the 
safety provisions of this law on the 
ground that ‘it will be impossible to 
operate this boat and make expenses.’ 
If this law had been in effect, the East- 
land could not have carried more than 
half the 2,500 passengers allowed her.” 

How is the number of passengers al- 
lowed on any vessel determined? 

“By the deck space allowed each pas- 
senger, according to the decision of the 
inspectors. At the hearing on the La 
Follette bill, Supervising Inspector Uhlir 
was asked, ‘Do you think a vessel can 
safely pack its deck space to the extent 
of eight square feet capacity per pas- 
senger with safety to passengers?’ He 
replied, ‘If she has deck space enough 
to do it, yes.’ Yet no allowance is made 
for seats, baggage, or whatever else 
may occupy part of the space.” 

How can safety be made the first con- 
sideration with shipowners and manag- 
ers? 

“By making safety the owner’s self- 
interest from a financial point of view. 
He should be made to assume personally 
a large part of the risk by being deprived 
of any opportunity to over-insure or 
completely insure his vessel. Our laws 
reduce the insurance of ships and car- 
goes to a simple gambling proposition, 
in which one may take out an insurance 
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policy on a vessel in which one has ne 
insurable interest. And moreover, our 
laws limit or abolish the shipowner’s 
liability to the passenger. Self-interest 
therefore puts a premium on taking the >} 
risks rather than upon providing for 7 
safety.” 

What should be the outcome of this 
investigation ? “9 

“Not merely to fix the blame for this 
disaster, or to punish some poor devil, 
as in the case of the burning of the Gen- 4) 
eral Slocum in New York harbor, but _ 
to get out of it a reasonable degree of | 
safety by the reorganization of the fed- | 
eral inspection service.” | 

Official investigations were at once 
instituted by the coroner, the state’s at- 
torney of Cook county, Judge Landis of ©} 
the United States District Court and by 
Secretary Redfield of the federal De- 
partment of Commerce. The coroner’s 
jury, the foreman of which was Dr. — 
William A. Evans, formerly health com-— 
missioner of Chicago, recommended that 
six persons be held to the grand jury 
on the charge of manslaughter and for 
such other offenses as the facts may 
warrant: William H. Hull, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the St. 
Joseph Steamship Company, owner of 
the steamship Eastland; Henry Peder- 
sen, captain of the vessel, Joseph M. 
Erickson, its chief engineer; Walter K. 
Greenebaum, general manager of the 
Indiana Transportation Company which 
chartered the ship, and Robert Reid and 
Charles C. Eckliff, local United States - 
steamboat inspectors. 

The verdict held that the ship was im- 
properly constructed, loaded, operated - 
and maintained for the service em- © 
ployed, and that the parties named are © 
responsible, the passengers not having ~ 
contributed to the disaster by any un- © 
usual acts. It recommended further in- © 
quiry for other members of the corpora- 
tion or individuals responsible and for 
those accountable for the defects in the 
construction of the ship. The jury also 
arraigned the lack of government regu- 
lation of the construction of vessels, the 
lack of investigating the stability of 
passenger boats and the present method 
of determining the carrying capacity of 
these steamers. 

Of Secretary Redfield’s appearance 
before the coroner’s jury, its foreman, 
Dr. Evans, published this statement: 


“Secretary Redfield undertook to 
answer. He launched into a_ long- 
winded dissertation on the service. He 
rambled around over a multitude of sub- 
jects. As he had been in town but a 
few hours and his witnesses were not 
vet in town and his inquiry was not to 
begin until ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing, we could understand why he ‘had 
seen no proof that the vessel was un- 
seaworthy,’ or of the other supposed 
accusations. In the same emphatic way 
he supplemented his statements with a 
suggestion that the jury take no action 
with regard to his men until they had 
been heard, although holding to the 
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rand jury and indictment by it on er 
arte testimony is the legal procedure. 
“When he left the room, the opinion 
‘}was expressed that his talk was plainly 
the opening statement of the defense. 


fy)? We could not well understand how he 


had, or could have, such positive views 
J7on certain subjects as he had, and how 
jhe could argue as he did in view of the 
fact that his inquiry had not opened 
and would not open for eighteen hours. 
He impressed me as a special pleader for 
the men in his service, with an infinite 
capacity for muddling.” 


Personally conducting his own in- 
quiry, Secretary Redfield at once began 
by asking not only leading but argumen- 
tative questions of his inspectors, who 
had been summoned from other locali- 
ties, some to testify, and two others to 
sit in judgment. Here are specimens 
of his questioning, taken by court re- 
porters and published verbatim in the 
Chicago papers: 


“And they [excursion steamers] are 
deliberately built by thoughtful men 
who put their good money into them 
knowing they have no keels? That is 
astonishing. You astonish me _ very 
much. I knew it was true, but I 
thought these people knew it. 

“Now look back and think of the time 
when you were not a mere government 
official; think of the time when you were 
just a man and remember when you 
were a seaman whose judgment was 
good, and then tell me, based upon your 
judgment as a man, before you lost out 
and became a government official, tell 
me whether you really think as a sea- 
man that the Eastland was a good sea 
boat?” 


Of one of the indicted inspectors, 
whose son-in-law was chief engineer of 
the Eastland, upon whose seaworthiness 
-and- safety this inspector had passed, 
Secretary Redfield inquired: 


“I understand from the vigilant 
watchdogs of the press that you are 
guilty of having a son-in-law? Is that 
so? Did you arrange for him to be- 
come your son-in-law and then arrange 
for him to get a job on the Eastland 


so her  passenger-carrying 


capacity 
could be increased ?” 


So, on and on, for a whole day or 
two this cabinet officer thus disported 
himself before this grief-stricken com- 
munity, apparently oblivious of the fact 
that the great city had heart only to 
press one serious, solemn inquiry, Why 
did this disaster occur, and how can its 
recurrence be prevented? It is a simple 
statement of a stern fact that the en- 
tire press and people of Chicago have 
been outraged by Secretary Redfield’s 
cynical bearing and by his indecent in- 
dulgence in sarcasm, persiflage and 
special pleading in the face of an over- 
whelming public sorrow. 


A storm of protests at once arose, 
coming not only from the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, as voiced by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, and the Lake Seamen’s 
Union officials, but also from a commit- 
tee of the City Council, from five great 
Polish societies, many of whose mem- 
bers were lost, from the Woman’s City 
Club and many other organizations. 
These protests went to the President of 
the United States, accompanied by in- 
sistent requests for an absolutely im- 
partial, thorough-going investigation, 
not only of the Eastland disaster, but of 
the whole steamboat inspection service 
of the United States. 

Perhaps the most significant rebuke 
to the procedure in Secretary Redfield’s 
departmental hearings was administered 
by Judge K. M. Landis of the United 
States District Court, who in instructing 
the federal grand jury to ascertain “all 
the facts as to the construction, equip- 
ment, management and navigation of 
the boat,’ added: 


“One word by way of caution. Wide 
publicity has been given to declarations, 
purporting to emanate from _ official 
sources in vindication of the conduct 
of persons with whose acts you will be 
concerned. Of course, you will not be 
impressed by any such publications, no 
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matter how high their purported author- 
ity may be.” 


Judge Landis further ordered 


“that no witness appearing or sum- 
moned to appear before the grand jury 
shall present himself as a witness, or tes- 
tify elsewhere, respecting the said sub- 
ject matter until the further order ot 
this court.” 


The intended effect of this order upon 
Secretary Redfield’s inquiry, as well as 
upon the further procedure of the coun- 
ty court and states attorney in indict- 
ing those presented for indictment by 
the coroner’s jury, is to give precedence 
to the procedure of the United States 
court. ; 

The lieutenant governor of the state, 
who is one of three citizens sitting in an 
advisory capacity at’ the hearings be- 
fore the Department of Commerce, re- 
quested, “without meaning in any way 
whatsoever to reflect discredit upon ei- 
ther Secretary Redfield or his depart- 
ment or his investigation, that its scope 


"be widened to cover the steamboat ser- 


vice for the last fifteen years, and that 
representatives of organized seamen and 
interests employing seamen have an op- 
portunity to testify.” This brought Sec- 
retary Redfield to a climax of self-ex- 
tenuation, as irrelevantly contrary to 
the actual situation as most of his other 
utterances have been: 


“T am willing and ready to search 
every corner and cranny for the ulti- 
mate truth as regards the United States 
inspection service and the Eastland dis- 
aster. I came to Chicago for that pur- 
pose and my purpose has never wavy- 
ered. 

“I am sorry, I am hurt and I am will- 
ing to admit it at this time. I have been 
mistreated and prejudged by the Chi- 
cago press and by Chicago citizens. My 
record should have protected me, but it 
did not. My life is an open book—my 
thirty years of public life—and yet 
when I come here to make an investi- 
gation, I am judged in advance.” 


THANK Thee, Lord, that I have known Lord, I am glad that I have had 
The sullen pain of care; To count each mite, and try 
Have longed and waited, while men’s ways To plan so wisely, that my needs 
Seemed neither just nor fair. Would wait for my supply. 
For when I see my neighbors frown, For when my neighbor darns and mends, 
I know the weight they bear. I know the reason why. 


And Lord, I thank Thee, too, that I 

Have sometimes failed: and quite 
Discouraged turned to climb anew 

The long hard upward flight. - 
For when my downeast neighbor smiles, 

I honor him his fight. 
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“To JAIL WITH HIM” 


Sheriff Kinkead in action. 


AKE no mistake, there'll 
never be another strike in 
this country settled the 
way this one was. You 
can't put over anything like that more 
once.” That was the reply of 
Eugene F. Kinkead of Hudson 
New Jersey, when I asked him 
ticulars about the new method of 
which he seems to have 


Only a week before, Bayonne, N. J., 
had been in a state of riot. Three men 
kilied—as this is written, a 
has succumbed to his injuries— 
i vicinity of the oil plants 
by the police at a point 
usly called the “dead line”; office 
il companies, who had 
dared 
o their work, but went by boat 


been 


not go 


openly 


ce et 


down t had spread afar 


through residence districts; guards 
with rifles patrolled the property of the 
Tidewater Oil Company and from time 


to time fired in. the general direction of 


sullen masses of strikers who all day 


deadhne 


the 


1g the oil works—and waiting. 


Stood 


sriff Kinkead had tried to arrange 
and the Standard Oil 


refused to arbitrate. He 


Company 


; ; 


governor had rejected 
> had ordered the Tidewater 


He 


had given 


Superintendent Ed- 
wards of the Tide- 
water plant three 
minutes to have the 
shooting stopped— 
and the _ shooting 
had kept on. He 
had preached peace 
to the strikers and 
the strikers had at- 
tacked his deputies 
with: brickbats and 
clubs. 

Then the sheriff 
took the situation in 
hand. Saturday, 
July 24, he swoop- 
ed down on the 
Tidewater plant and 
arrested thirty 
guards; with them he took into custody 
Samuel H. Edwards, superintendent of 
the plant. He hustled them to the po- 
lice station and charged them with in- 
citing to riot. The superintendent put 
up $500 bail, and went back to his work. 
The thirty guards went to jail. 

On Monday, the sheriff knocked down 
Jeremiah Baly, chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the strike, and placed 
him under arrest. Then he struck and 
arrested Frank Tannenbaum, the I. W. 
W. agitator who led the raids of the 
unemployed on the New York churches 
last year. Baly was arrested, following 
his admission that he was not a bona 
fide striker. 

The sheriff then secured from G. B. 
Hennessey, superintendent of the Stand- 
ard Oil plant, a promise that if the men 
would return to work he would assure 
them an increase in pay. Armed with 
this promise, the sheriff rushed to the 
strikers’ hall and addressed them, telling 
them that their leader had admitted 
that he was an imposter and that he was 
under arrest. He told them of the prom- 
ise of the superintendent and urged them 
to go back to work. The matter was 
put to a vote and the sheriff’s proposi- 
tion was rejected. 

The strike committee, by this time 
completely dominated by the sheriff, 
thereupon resigned and 1,500 men came 
forward and said they would accept the 
proposal and go back the next day. 

There might be trouble with 1,500 men 


When a Sheritt 
Breaks a Strike 


By Fohn A. Fitch 


going back to work, so that night the 
sheriff made a sortie on Jersey City, 
which is also in Hudson county. He 
had repeatedly asked the director of 
public safety to loan him some police-7 


men, but the director had repeatedly re-7 


fused. So he notified that official that) 
he was under arrest, and started for 
Jersey City. There he burst into police? 
headquarters, put the desk men under 
arrest and swore in every policeman in 
sight as a deputy sheriff, ordering them 
to report in Bayonne at five o’clock the 
next morning. 

They did not come (Sheriff Kinkead 
says he is going to find out why), but 
other policemen did, and there was no 
trouble on Tuesday morning in Bay- 
onne. Four thousand men, instead of 
1,500 went back to work, and the strike 
was broken. By Wednesday, July 28, all 
had returned to work. 

But the sheriff had not yet exhausted 
his talents. On Wednesday morning, he 
released Baly and Tannenbaum, whom 
he had said the night before he would 
prosecute “to the full extent of- the 
law.” Then he went to the Tidewater 
plant and disarmed and arrested the full 
complement of guards remaining there— 
ninety-nine of them—filing charges 
against them of inciting to riot. 

With the strike over and the guards 
in jail, his work was done. Then Sher- 
iff Kinkead climbed wearily into his 
automobile and went to his summer home 
on the Jersey coast to rest. For five 
days he had worked night and day. He 
had used every muscle of his body and 
every fiber of his brain and he was 
tired. 

And he had done some remarkable 
things. For the first time in the history 
of the country, a sheriff, playing a lone 
hand, had broken a strike. Sheriffs had 
helped to break ‘strikes before, to be 
sure. Some have helped by first break- 
ing the heads of strikers; some by 
swearing in as deputies professional gun- 
men employed by the corporations—as 
Sheriff Farr did in Colorado—and let- 
ting them harry and intimidate the work- 
ers and their families. But here was a 
man who alternately bullied and blar- 
neyed the strikers, mixed in with his 
fists when he felt like it, and then showed 
his impartiality by arresting company 
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guards wholesale and the superintendent 
of the plant into the bargain. 

“T did everything I could to get the 
confidence of the men,’ Sheriff Kinkead 
told me when, the battle over, I found 
him at his summer home, nerves and 
body plainly suffering from what he 
had been through. “I told them that 
they were Poles and had suffered much 
at the hands of Russia, and that I was 
an Irishman and my people had suffered 
at the hands of England, and so we had 
that much in common. Then, they are 
Catholics, and I’m Catholic too. I used 
everything like that to make them feel 
that I was one of them.” 

He told me how he first got the men 
to agree to arbitrate, and he led a com- 
mittee of them down to see Superintend- 
ent Hennessey of the Standard Oil 
plant. But Hennessey couldn’t see it 
that way. He said the men would first 
have to come back to work and then 
their demands would receive attention. 
That was a proposition the strikers 
wouldn’t consider and the next day they 
attacked the Tidewater plant—the only 
one they could get at—with bricks and 
stones. They were repulsed with bullets 
and two of their number were killed. 

This was what stung the sheriff into 
taking drastic action. “I wouldn’t stand 
for those armed toughs standing in 
there and shooting,” he blazed. “They 
were there only to defend property and 
they were threatening human life. One 
bullet went through the wall of a house 
into a room where there was a woman 
and her baby. They might have been 
killed. There is a great principle I’m 
fighting for here. It’s got to be under- 
stood that these wealthy people with 
their palatial homes can’t hire men to 
* shoot down poor people just to protect 
their property. They can’t be allowed 
to kill human beings to save mere plants 
and machinery. I was there to protect 
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TAKING A SHOT AT THE GUARDS 
This fence marked the “dead-line.” 


human life and I did it. I did whatever 
I thought necessary; and after I got hold 
of things nobody was killed, either.” 

It was rather fine to listen to this big 
red-blooded impulsive Irishman who 
had such a passionate respect for hu- 
man life. For I knew that not only 
could he talk about it—he could face 
bullets for it as well. More than once 
during the strike Sheriff Kinkead went 
straight and unwaveringly where his life 
was in danger, because he believed it 
was his job to protect other people’s 
lives. 

He didn’t have any particular conven- 
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The company guards were armed with Winchesters. 


The striker in the lower 


left-hand corner may be drawing a revolver, or reaching for his handkerchief. 


tions about it either. He had to stop the 
violence and make human life safe, that 
was all; and whatever occurred to him 
as likely to contribute -to that end he 
did. If burning a few oil tanks or 
blowing up the City Hall had seemed to 
him likely to help, he would have burn- 
ed oil tanks and exploded city halls—and 
saved people’s lives. 

But there were other factors in this 
affair besides saving life. There was 
the question of whether life itself is sat- 
isfactory or even tolerable. It seemed 
to me that the strike involved that ques- 
tion; so I said, “Sheriff, you took a 
pretty big responsibility on yourself 
when you sent those men back to work 
without an agreement. What assurance 
did you have that they would receive 
consideration of their demands?” 

“Superintendent Hennessey author- 
ized me,” said Sheriff Kinkead, “to say 
that he could promise them an advance 
if they would return to work.” 

“Did he say how much?” I asked. 

“No, he said it might not be 15 per 
cent, which was what the men were ask- 
ing for, but it would be an advance.” 

“The papers didn’t give that impres- 
sion,’ I ventured. “They said that 
Hennessey promised to take up the ques- 
tion with his superiors and recommend 
an advance.” 

“Please don’t tell me anything,” the 
sheriff returned wearily. “I’m all worn 
out; just ask your questions and I'll try 
to answer them.” 

“Well, then, tell me,” said I, “what 
you will do if Hennessey doesn’t come 
across. What if he throws you down? 
The men are back at work and the strike 
is over.” 
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Tidewater Oil Company guards kept up a heavy fire during this attack, in which two men and a boy were shot. 


“Wait until he throws me down,” the 
sheriff flashed back, “and then ask me 
what I'll do. But let me tell you this, 
Hennessey didn’t lie to me during the 
strike. When he gave me his word, he 
kept it. I can size up a man, and I say 
that this man Hennessey is square.” 

There was another matter that seemed 
to me worth following up, and so I ven- 
tured on that, too. “Do you mind tell- 
ing me,’ I asked, “just why you ar- 
rested the strike leader Baly?” ‘“Be- 
cause he lied to me,” he retorted. “He 
fooled the strikers. He was an out- 
sider, and I had given orders that there 
shouldn’t be any outsiders.” 

“Was that why you arrested Tannen- 
baum, too?” I asked. “Yes,” replied the 
sheriff, “because he was from ‘New 
York. But I'll say I’ve got more respect 
for him than I have for Baly. He stood 
up like a man and said just what he was 
and what he wanted to do.” 

“You wouldn’t let anybody from out- 
side Bayonne be involved in the strike, 
then ?” ; 

“No, I wouldn't.” 

“Let me understand this,’ I said. 
“Suppose the men were organized and 
had a national union. Would you bar 
out their national officers in that case, 
as outsiders?” 

“No,” said the sheriff, “that would be 
a different proposition.” 

“But you arrested Baly and Tannen- 
baum, on what charge?” 

“Inciting to riot,” promptly replied 
Mr. Kinkead. 

“It has been suggested, sheriff,’ I 
said, “that no law had been violated by 
these men, that they had a right to be 
in Bayonne and that consequently you 
had no right to arrest them.” 

“T don’t care whether there was any 
law or not,’ returned the sherift hotly. 
“T was there to protect life and preserve 
the peace, and I’d have killed Baly or 
Tannenbaum or done anything else if I 
had thought it necessary in order to do 
what I was there to do.” 


This was the answer of a man of 


courage, determination and singleness of 
purpose. It is that courage and that 
singleness of purpose that have aroused 
admiration for Sheriff Kinkead among 
thousands who have never seen him. 

I have put down here faithfully what 
the sheriff told me because it reveals the 
mental processes of the ‘man whose acts 
have been a nine days’ wonder. Since 
our interview, his confidence in the out- 
come has been justified. Wages have 
been advanced by both the Standard Oil 
and the Tidewater Companies, the lat- 
ter company granting the full 15 per 
cent demanded for all men earning $2 a 
day or less; 10 per cent for men earning 
between $3 and $4, and 5 per cent for 
all receiving over that amount. The 
Standard Oil Company has announced 
an advance of 10 per cent for men re- 
ceiving $2.50 or less per day, and a flat 
raise of 25 cents a day for all earning 
over that amount. 

The 129 guards arrested by the sher- 
iff have been arraigned in court, and 
ten, who were identified as handling 
rifles when two strikers were killed, 
have been held for the action of the 
grand jury. 

So the workers in the oil plants of 
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Cards bearing the legend, “Sheriff’s Aide, 
for the Protection of Life and Property,” 
were worn by the deputies to distinguish 
them from the companies’ private guards, 
as protection against attacks by the strikers. 


Bayonne may well praise Sheriff 
Kinkead because he guessed right. 

But what if he had guessed wrong? 
And what if he had happened to think 
that the demands of the strikers were 
without merit? Would he have driven 
them back to work without any pledges 
of any sort? Sheriff Kinkead does not 
believe that men should have a legal 
right to strike. He told me that his 
remedy was compulsory arbitration— 
not in the public service alone, but in 
every field of industrial life. 

Furthermore, this sheriff is not 
troubled about the laws he has sworn 
to maintain. He presumes to say who 
the leaders of a strike may be, and if 
they are not to his liking or if they 


lie to him, he will beat them up if he 


wants to or arrest them for being out- 
siders. And if anyone looks at him 
coldly or crosses his fingers, the sheriff 
will arrest him on a charge of inciting 
to riot. This was the blanket crime that 
covered everything for Sheriff Kinkead. 
It was the charge against Baly, it was 
the charge against Tannenbaum—of 
whom the sheriff said to me, “I arrested 
him because he was from New York”’— 
and it was the charge against one of the 
city commissioners of Bayonne, whom 
the sheriff ordered out of the office of 
the chief of police of Bayonne so that 
he could telephone in privacy. Because 
he wouldn’t go to the sheriff ordered an 
officer to arrest him and take him down 
on a street, corner and hold him there 
for further orders. Later he “paroled” 
him in the custody of one of his brother 
commissioners. 

On reflection it may seem that New 
Jersey ought to provide a better way of 
handling strikes. We take off our hats 
to a sheriff who believed that his main 
job was to protect human life even if 
property had to go hang. But some day 
Hudson county may have a sheriff ex- 
actly like Sheriff Kinkead in every re- 
spect but one—he may believe that his 
job is to protect property even if human 
life goes hang. What then? 
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HE SURVEY has asked me to 
write the narrative of Miss Ad- 
dams’ journey to present the 
resolutions of what is now usual- 
ly called the Woman’s Peace Congress 
at The Hague to the governments of 
the warring and of some of the neutral 
countries. The delegation consisted 
only of Miss Addams and Dr. Aletta 
Jacobs of Amsterdam; but Dr. Jacobs 
took with her a friend Frau Wollf ten 
Palthe of The Hague, and Miss Addams 
took me. We two were not official mem- 
bers of the delegation and usually took 
no part in the formal interviews with 
ministers of foreign affairs or chancel- 
lors; so that my account of our wander- 
ings must be confined to the unofficial 
parts, to the people we met informally 
and the impressions we gained as we 
passed through the countries, and stop- 
ped in the capitals and the life there. 


HUNGER ROVING THROUGH THE STREETS 


ale ia WAR GAPITALS 


by Alice Hamilton, M.D. 


There were absolutely no hardships 
encountered anywhere, not even real dis- 
comforts. Inconveniences there were 
in the shape of tiresome waiting in con- 
sular offices for passports,—a formality 
which had to be repeated in between 
each two countries; but aside from that, 
travel was easy and comfortable. The 
first government visited by the delega- 
tion was the Dutch, since the congress 
was held at The Hague, and after that 
came Great Britain where the delegation 
saw Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. 
I did not accompany Miss Addams to 
London, for just then] had an unexpect- 
ed opportunity to go into Belgium and 
chose that instead, so that her experi- 
ences there I did not share in and cannot 
describe. The beginning of our joint 
pilgrimage was on May 19, when with 
the two Dutch women we left Amster- 
dam for the day’s journey to Berlin. 


Germany looked far more natural 
than we had been led to expect; indeed, 
the only unusual feature to my eyes was 
the absence of young and middle-aged 
men in the fields where the work was 
being carried on almost entirely by 
women, children and old men. 

We reached Berlin at night and- the 
next morning, as we drank our coffee, 
Dr. Sudekum’s card was brought up. 
Readers of THE Survey will probably 
remember him as a prominent Socialist, 
a member of the Reichstag and an au- 
thority on city planning, who visited this 
country some two years ago and spoke 
in many of our large cities. We went 
down to meet him but seeing no one in 
the room except a few officers, thought 
there waS some mistake; when, to our 
surprise, a tall, blond soldier came up 
and saluted and we recognized that this 
was actually Dr. Sudekum. We had 
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never supposed that he would actually 
be in the army though we knew that he 
was one of the military Socialists,—in- 
deed, one of those selected by the 
Kaiser to go on a mission to Italy and 
try to persuade the Italian Socialists that 
Italy should remain loyal to the Triple 
Alliance. 

We talked together and he told us of 
Italy’s probable entrance into the war, 
insisting that it would be a matter of 
no military importance, but an act of 
unforgivable treachery. He had been 
up all the night before at the foreign 
office and his eyes had that dull hunted 
look that goes with sleeplessness and 
intense emotion. He was the first one 
to attack us on the subject of Americas 
sale of munitions of war to the allies, 
an attack to which we became wearily 
accustomed before we left Germany and 
Austria. Dr. Sudekum was just back 
from nine days at the front and claimed 
that every shell which had fallen in that 
part of the line while he was there was 
an American shell. Nevertheless, he 
was most friendly and readily promised 
to do what he could to secure an inter- 
view for the delegation with Count von 
Jagow of the Foreign Office. 

After he left, I went out on a few er- 
rands and got my first impression of 
Berlin. The city, of course, was in per- 
fect order, yet the war met me on all 
sides. The walls were placarded and 
the windows full of appeals for money 
for all sorts of objects: for blinded sol- 
diers, for the relief of the widows of 
the heroes of a certain battleship, for a 
woman’s fund to be made up of pennies 
and presented to the Kaiser, and—much 
the most terrible of all—long lists of the 
latest casualties. But there were no 
wounded soldiers to be seen and no evi- 
dence of poverty and suffering, the re- 
lief work is apparently well done. Later 
on, when we were taken around by Dr. 
Alice Salomon, we saw how work has 
been provided for those who need it, for 
the women especially. I had a curious 
sensation on that expedition of having 
seen and heard it all before; and then I 
remembered that just a little while ago 
in Brussels I had seen gentle Belgian 
ladies organizing work for the Belgian 
poor in exactly the same way as these 
gentle German ladies were doing it for 
the German poor. And in Paris, and in 
London, it was the same. 

We had been told before we went to 
Germany that the people were absolute- 
ly united in a determination to fight 
until Germany was victorious, that there 
were not a dozen men the length and 
breadth of the land who were even 
thinking, much less talking, of peace. 

Of course, such unanimity is incon- 
ceivable in a nation of sixty-five million 
thinking people, and it was easy enough 
for us to convince ourselves that it did 
not exist. From the first we met men 
and women who were pacifists. The 
one who stands out most prominently in 
my mind, is the clergymen, Sigmundt- 


Schultze, who is fortunately too lame 
to serve in the army. He has gathered 
around him a group of people, free from 
bitterness) and from ultra-patriotism, 
fair-minded, and deeply sorrowful over 
the war. Many of them belong also to 
a group that calls itself Das Bund 
Neues Vaterland, which stands for very 
much the same things as the Union of 
Democratic Control in England,—that is, 
for a peace without injustice or humili- 
ating terms to any people, no matter 
who is victor. 


These people were absolutely sure that 
Germany was fighting in self-defense 


only, and their respect for the military — 


was so great that they looked upon the 


acts of the Belgian franc-tireurs as- 


horrible crimes. 

Toward the invasion of Belgium most 
of them held the belief that it had been 
a military necessity, but that there must 
be no permanent occupation. No one 
believed in the tales of atrocities. “If 
you knew- our good German soldiers, 
you’d see how impossible all that is.” 


THE SEA-MINE 


Of couse, we also met people who 
held the point of view which we in 
America have been led to think, uni- 
versal in Germany. The Lusitania was 
still in everyone’s mind and the first note 
from America had just been received. 
I talked to many people who accepted 
the sinking of the vessel without ques- 
tioning. She was carrying ammunition; 
she was armed; the passengers had been 
warned, and had no more reason to com- 
plain than if they had deliberately en- 
tered a city that was being besieged. 
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As for our selling munitions of war 
to the allies, the resentment it arouses 
is almost incredible. Many .of them 
seem to suppose that all the ammunition 
used by the allies comes from America. 
The American wife of a German noble- 
man told Miss Addams that a widowed 
friend had come to see her, with a bit 
of shell which some soldier had sent her 
from the front, saying it was the shell 
that had killed her husband. And the 
woman had shown her the ghastly thing, 
and said: “Look at it and tell me if it 
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is an American shell.” 

We stood up stoutly for our country, 
arguing that it was Germany which had 
prevented both Hague congresses from 
pronouncing against this very practice, 
that Germany had herself invariably 
taken every opportunity to sell muni- 
tions to warring countries, that for us 
to change international law and custom 
in the middle of the present war in 
favor of Germany and to the detriment 
of the allies would be an unneutral act, 
but it was mostly useless. I think we 
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to pay some calls on men who we 
thought might throw some light on the 
question of the possibility of neutral na- 
tions acting as negotiators between the 
warring countries. It was very easy to 
secure the introductions we wanted, 
partly through Sigmundt-Schultze and 
partly through some friendly American 
newspaper men. 

We called first on Prof. Hans Del- 
brueck who lives.next door to Harnack, 
his brother-in-law. Miss Addams was 
greatly tempted to call on the latter, for 
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convinced, perhaps, two or three men. 
Most of them did not even listen to our 
explanations. 

There was no difficulty in securing an 
interview for Miss Addams and Dr. 
Jacobs with Count von Jagow and al- 
though Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg did not 
consent to see the delegation, he granted 
Miss Addams an interview. I waited for 
her in a spacious room in the chancel- 
lery on the Wilhelm Strasse, looking out 
on a great shady garden right in the 
heart of Berlin. From there we went 


she has always had a great admiration 
for his book, Das Wesen des Christen- 
thums. But Sigmundt-Schultze who 
was with us advised her not to, saying 
she would only be disappointed, he had 
gone in heart and soul for the war. 

The interview with Delbrueck was not 
enlightening. He did not seem to me 
wise or just, and his idea of the sort of 
intervention which would be of value in 
this crisis was so utterly un-American 
that we thought it hardly worth listening 
to. Briefly, he advised that President 


Wilson should use threats to, the two 
chief belligerents and thus bring them 
to terms. “Let him,” he said, “tell Eng- 
land that he will place an embargo on 
munitions of war, unless she will accept 
reasonable terms for ending the war, and 
let him tell Germany that this embargo 
will be lifted unless Germany does the 
same.” 

Miss Adaanis told him that such a 
move wou'd be impossible, even if it 
were of at:y value; that for the Presi- 
dent {. use threats would be to lose 
his moral force, and that he would not 
have the country behind him. But Del- 
brueck waved aside as absurd both 
these objections. “Moral influence is 
nothing,” he said, “what is needed is 
armed mediation. Your President has 
the right under your constitution to do 
this, he need not consult the country.” 

He went on to say much that he had 
already said in his article in the Atlantic, 
that Germany desires no new territory 
in Europe, but what she requires is 
colonies, and that he would be in favor 
of her evacuating Belgium on condition 
of her being given concessions in the 
Belgian Congo. He was one of the 
Germans who could see no argument in 
defense of our sale of munitions and 
who considered the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania absolutely justified. 

I found Maximilian Harden much 
more interesting. He is a little man with 
a big head, almost all of it forehead and 
hair, his eyes tired and burnt-out and 
his general aspect full of weary depres- 
sion. People had warned us against 
him, calling him a fire-eater, one of the 
men who had done most to encourage 
the war. To us he seemed quite the 
contrary; he seemed to regard it as a 
terrible tragedy. He was very fair to 
our country, saying that Germany had 
no right to criticize our sale of ammuni- 
tion to the allies. He said he had al- 
ways told the Germans that since they 
had a great advantage in their enormous 
factories at Essen, England naturally 
must strive to offset it by an equal ad- 
vantage, and this she had in her navy 
which enabled her to buy the supplies 
she could not manufacture. He said it 
was poor sportsmanship for Germany to 
protest. As for help from the neutral 
nations in this crisis, he seemed to think 
it the only hope, and yet not an imme- 
diate hope. 

Miss Addams was entertained by the 
large women’s organization, the Lyceum 
Club, which has a beautiful building of 
its own. We dined there with some of 
the leaders and afterwards there was a 
reception and Miss Addams spoke, but 
they did not wish her to speak of the 
peace congress or of her mission. As 
everywhere, excepting in Hungary, the 
women’s suffrage organizations and the 
International Council of Women had 
pronounced against the meeting at The 
Hague and made it difficult for their 
members to attend. Nevertheless when 
we talked to these women individ- 
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ually, we found them much more moder- 
ate than we had been led to expect. In- 
deed, as I look back on our German 
visit, I can remember but two persons 
who spoke to me with the sort of bitter- 
ness that I have heard from German- 
Americans over here, even though the 
war is so very close to them. I suspect 
that that is the real reason: that the 
tragedy is too great for rancor and un- 
charitableness. One woman said to me, 
when I quoted something from this side 
of the water, “I am far past all that 
now. At first I was bitter, but that is 
gone now. I have almost forgotten it.” 

One must always remember that the 
Germans read nothing and hear nothing 
from the outside. I talked with an old 
friend, the wife of a professor under 
whom I worked years ago when I was 
studying bacteriology in Germany. She 
and her husband are people with cos- 
mopolitan connections, they read three 
languages besides their own, and have 
always been as far removed as possible 
from narrow provincialism, but since 
last July they have known nothing ex- 
cept what their government has decided 
that they shall know. I did not argue 
with my friend, but, of course, we talked 
much together and after she had been 
with us for three days she told me that 
she had never known before that there 
were people in England who did not 
wish to crush Germany, who wished for 
a just settlement, and even some who 
were opposed to the war. 

Then she said, “I want you to believe 
this. We Germans think that the 
Fatherland was attacked without provo- 
cation, that our war is one of self-de- 
fense only. That is what we have been 
told. I begin to think it may not be 
true, but you must believe that we were 
sincere in our conviction.” 

In Berlin we had bread cards and we 
ate war bread. At each meal the waiter 
asked for our cards and snipped off one 
of the three coupons, then he brought us 
one and a half Brodchen, quite enough 
for breakfast and more than enough for 
the other meals. It was good bread— 
something like a cross between rye bread 
and white bread. They told us that this 
excessive economy was not really neces- 
sary, for as a matter of fact, Germany 
gets all the wheat she needs across the 
Russian border by bribing officials, but 
that the German government wished to 
train the people in habits of saving. It 
has certainly been successful. I could 
not imagine being wasteful of bread in 
Berlin. 

In Vienna, however, the bread cards 
seemed a real necessity, for the allow- 
ance of bread was very small, and if 
one did not eat the three portions on 
a Monday, one could not save the coupon 
and get four on Tuesday. The slice 
given us three times a day was only two 
and a half-inches long, two inches wide 
and three-quarters of an inch thick, a 
pitifully small allowance for working 
people to whom bread is the chief article 


of diet. It was a heavy, unappetizing 
bread, made of a mixture of potato flour, 
corn-meal, rye and a very little wheat. 
The Viennese spoke with bitterness of 
the scarcity of wheat in Austria, saying 
that the Hungarians had plenty, but they 
were selling it to Prussia instead of to 
Austria. 

In every country that we visited, peo- 
ple would ask us with pathetic eager- 
ness if we did not find everything just 
the same as usual, if the city was not as 
gay as ever, life going on just the same, 
no sign of war anywhere. It would be 
a superficial person who could say that 
even of Berlin, and no one could say it 
of Vienna. We did not think that the 


ALL SOUL’S DAY 
From a painting by Lucien Jonas 


people in Vienna had enough to eat; 
they looked, many of them, starved, 
more so than any people I have ever 
seen,—except, of course, in East Lon- 
don, where starvation seems endemic in 
normal times. 

I went one morning into the great 
Stephanskirche. No service was going 
on, but the church was full) of people 
kneeling at every altar, one group of 
twoe hundred gathered together and 
chanting a litany quite without any 
leader, just by themselves. They were 
tragic-looking people, many of them the 
poorest of the poor. Among them were 
young recruits and wounded soldiers— 
the saddest congregation I have ever 
seen. Everywhere there are convales- 
cent soldiers hobbling along the street, 
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or wheeled in chairs, for the hospitals 
are scattered all over Vienna. The { 
horses are so thin that one can count | 
their ribs; we did not see one horse in - | 
decent condition while we were there. ) 


To add to the general impression of | | 
poverty, the walls and windows were _ 
covered with urgent appeals to the peo- 
ple to do their duty and subscribe to the 
second war loan. : 

We reached Vienna on the evening of 
Whitsunday. Italy had just de- 
clared war. That evening there was an~ 
attempt at a demonstration on the street 
under our balcony, but it was not very 
warlike, just a crowd of young boys and 
girls singing the Austrian national 
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MY DEAR MOTHER: WE 
hymn. The next day ALREADY § 
we passed a great 

troup of soldiers starting for the fron- 
tier. They were young fellows, almost 
all of them, some mere lads. They were 
very gay and proud and confident, and 
had bunches of flowers stuck in their 
belts and in their caps and even in the 
muzzles of their guns. That is really 
the most tragic thing one sees—the 
young men setting off gaily and confi- 
dent for the war. The wounded soldiers 
are bad enough, but at least they have 
come through alive. 

‘In addition to seeing Baron Burian, 
the minister of foreign affairs, and 
Count Sturgkh, the prime minister of 
Austria—which was the real object of 
the visit to Vienna—of course, we had 
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Jalso, as in Berlin, informal interviews timid, yet it was a comfort to know that _ strians, and their present prime minister, 


Tt with pacifists and others who we thought there was a group of women who had Count Tisza, is generally said to be the 
‘i might have something valuable to say, courage and broad-mindedness enough most influential man at present in the 
7 or who were eager to hear what the to come together and ask to be told Empire Kingdom. Moreover, the suf- 
\] committee had done and hoped to do. about the peace congress. frage party in Budapest had endorsed 
')[ remember meeting a very lovely This incident may serve to show the’ the peace congress and the women were 


woman who had gone to The Hague 
congress simply because she felt that if 
anywhere women were getting together 


attitude of mind quite innocently held by 
many Germans. At one of the teas, a 
lady of much sweetness and intelligence, 


eager to have Miss Addams come and 
address a large public meeting there. 
Finally it was decided that the two 


to talk of peace, she must go and meet 
them. She was not a member of ‘any 
‘} women’s club and she had never spoken 
in public before, but she made one of 
the most moving speeches of the con- 
gress. When J met her in Vienna, she 
told me that she had since the first, 
been closely connected with the Ameri- 


can Red Cross Hos- 
pital in Vienna, and 
that she had never heard a soldier speak 
with hatred or contempt of the men on 
the other side. That, she said, belonged 
to the non-fighters at home. 

It was in Vienna that we heard the 
strongest protests against the censor- 
ship of the press. They told us that it 
was the greatest obstacle to an early and 
‘a just settlement of the differences at 
stake, that it was utterly impossible for 
Austrians and Germans who desired 
peace to make themselves known to peo- 
ple in England and France who were 
like-minded, that it was even impossible 
for them to discover each other in the 
country itself. The meeting held there 
for the delegation was small and rather 


described how her three little girls had 
each adopted a convalescent soldier, and 
how they saved their pennies to buy 
tobacco for their protégés and gave 
them one of their three daily slices of 
bread. Then the lady continued in ex- 
actly the same tone: “And the day the 
news came of the sinking of the Lusi- 


SOWING THE HARVEST. 
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tania we all took a holiday. There were 
no lessons, and we sent for our soldiers, 
and all went off for a picnic in the coun- 
IEE 

Among our visitors was the brother 
of our old friend, Prof. Edward A. 
Steiner, who is connected with shipping 
interests in Trieste. He spoke of the 
unfounded claims of the Irredentists, 
saying that though Trieste is predomi- 
nently Italian, the hinterland which it 
serves is Slavic and the Dalmatian coast 
has only a small minority of Italians. 

There had been a question of our 
going to Budapest. Hungary has, of 
course, no separate minister of foreign 
affairs, nor can she declare war or peace 
independently of Austria. But Hun- 
garians do not consider themselves Au- 


Dutch delegates should go on to Berne 
to attend a peace meeting there and that 
Miss Addams and I should go to Buda- 
pest. 

We had only a little over a day and a 
half in that city, but the time was 
crowded to overflowing. From the out- 
set it seemed to me quite different from 
either Berlin or Vienna and curiously 
like our own country, in spite of the 
Magyar which one heard everywhere. 
Our first breakfast seemed like home, 
because there was plenty of bread and 
no bother about bread cards and before 
it was over a group of journalists had 
arrived who were not only as eager for 
news as American journalists would be, 
but ‘apparently as independent in their 
use of it. Miss Addams was quickly 
taken in charge by a group of very able 
women who arranged for her inter- 
view with Count Tisza, and also secured 
for us a wonderful letter of introduction 
to the Vatican, a letter from a prince 
archbishop, the Primate of Hungary. 

In the evening at six o’clock there was 
a big public meeting of men and women 
and Miss Addams described the peace 
congress and told about the journey of 
the delegation to present the resolutions 
to the different governments. Her 
speech was repeated in Magyar, but I 
think fully two-thirds of the audience 
understood her English and were most 
responsive and sympathetic. When it 
was over, there was a dinner. for about 
sixty at the Ritz Hotel and Canon Giess- 
wein, a member of parliament, was toast- 
master. It seemed characteristic of the 
spirit of the country that this dignitary 
of the Roman Catholic church should 
be not only a pacifist but also an out- 
spoken feminist. 

There were members of parliament 
and government officials present, but the 
discussion at the table was apparently 
as free and unconstrained as it would 
be in America. The man who sat on 
my left was a privy councillor who told 
me frankly that he was a pacifist, that 
he had no use for Prussia, that he con- 
sidered that Hungary had no quarrel 
with Servia, certainly no desire to hurt 
Belgium, and that she was being forced 
to fight Prussia’s war. The woman on 
my right was a countess, whose family 
owns great estates. She and her hus- 
band have put up convalescent homes 
for some twelve hundred soldiers on 
their land; but she herself stays in Buda- 
pest and is chief cook, as she called it, 
for a hospital with five hundred men. 
She has charge of all the supplies and 
must plan the dietary so that she comes 
within the allowance made by the gov- 
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ernment, yet she must give her soldiers 
enough nourishing food. If there is a 
deficit it comes out of her pocket. 

She told me that she had always liked 
the English better than any other for- 
eigners and that they were generally 
liked in Hungary. The people of Buda- 
pest are very proud of the fact that 
when the war broke out they had over 
five hundred English people in the city, 
and they have interned only about a 
dozen; the rest are all at liberty. We 
found also a very kindly feeling toward 
the Russians, with whom, of course, the 
Hungarians have come in especially 
close contact. They say that fighting 
them is like fighting children, for the 
Russian peasant is utterly averse to war 
and often has to be absolutely forced 
into it. 

They told us the story of two Hun- 
garians who had captured ten Russians, 
and one of the latter said, “Wait a min- 
ute and I will bring you some more.” 
They let him go on the chance, thinking 
that anyway they had nine left, and 
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presently he returned bringing with him 
thirty other Russians who willingly laid 
down their arms. They said, “We never 
wished to fight, but now it is spring it 
is the season to till the soil; we will not 
fight any more; we wish to till the soil, 
as we always do.” So they have been 
put to: work in the nelds and are quite 
content. 

Miss Addams took me with her to see 
Count Tisza and I was much impressed 
by my first experience of an official 
palace with many ante-chambers and 
men who, I felt sure, must be what his- 
torical novels call “lackeys.” Tisza, 
himself, looks curiously like pictures of 
General Grant, only that he is very tall 
and broad-shouldered. Like many Hun- 
garians, he is a Presbyterian. He im- 
presses one as a rather somber, stern 
man with great resolution, but not as 
the fire-eater, the fierce war-lord, which 
the Austrians had described to us; cer- 
tainly to us he said nothing of the glor- 
ies or gains of war, only of its senseless 
horrors. 
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Berne was a delightful contrast to the 
cities we had just been visiting. I can- 
not remember being particularly attract- 
ed by it when I saw it some years ago, 
but one’s standards change, nowadays, 
and what one longs for is the sight of a 
safe and peaceful city with the streets 
full of healthy, well-fed children, with 
no soldiers, no lists of the slain, no 
schools turned into Red Cross hospitals 
and no war bread. Not that there is 
any objection to war bread as bread, 
only one can never forget the war when 
one is eating it. 

The hotel in Berne had an interesting 
assemblage of people. My first acquaint- 
ance was an elderly Englishman whose 
wife and daughter were interned ia 
Austria, and he was trying through our 
ambassador to get them out. The sec- 
ond was the daughter of the former am- 
bassador from Belgium to Vienna. 
There was also a Russian girl who was 
waiting for a chance to get home; and 
a man and his wife from Brussels, who 
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HERE is a swamp down in 
Georgia, called Okefenokee. It 
covers four hundred square miles 
and is a haunt of wild fowl, al- 
igators and great fish who scorn the 
ook, requiring to be speared. Enter- 
prising jpromoters said, twenty years 
pgo, “We'll drain the swamp.’ They 
fvanted to get the magnificent cypress 
imber which rises from the ten thousand 
iny “houses,” or islands, which dot the 
swamp. 

They bought the swamp for eighty 
cents an acre or thereabout. They built 
a huge sawmill and a hotel 300 feet 
long. Then they clove far out into the 
|swamp with a deep canal, and after 
_|spending several hundred thousand dol- 
|lars they began to float out the logs— 
‘to find, alas, that every cypress tree in 
Okefenokee was worm-riddled to the 
gore ! 

They were stunned by this, but an- 
other promoter heard of their troubles. 
He said, “I'll take the job off your 
hands.” The soil of Okefenokee is black 
and rich; wonderful  truck-gardens 
should blossom when Okefenokee was 
drained. So with the new promoter’s 
money they sent the canal further and 
deeper out into the swamp, to drain it 
dry; and after several months, through 
curiosity or as an afterthought, they sent 
a barrel of earth to Atlanta, where the 
state geologist analyzed it. 

It-is a tragic story. The soil was 
nothing but ashes, incapable of growing 
any vegetables at all, and research has 
since developed the fact that Okefeno- 
kee, now a swamp, had been a vast 
cypress jungle standing high and dry a 
few centuries ago. It was kindled by 
lightning, so Indian tradition goes, and 
reduced to a char; its humus burned, 
and the soil many feet down was ster- 
‘ilized of organic matter. Then the baked 
cinder sank down and became the floor 
of a shallow lake, hundreds of square 
miles in area. This in turn has become 
Okefenokee swamp. 


-- Sawmill and hotel are in ruins. The 
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canal runs far into the swamp, still in- 
complete. Iron cables and shards are 
heaped on the sand. ‘Okefenokee is 
nearly as solitary as the upper Amazon. 
And though our narrative of its history 
may not be accurate in all particulars, it 
is largely so, and it serves to illustrate 
the futility of hard work and costly ad- 
ministration when the fundamental pre- 
sumption gs wrong. It illustrates the 
censorship question. 

The draining of Okefenokee in censor- 
ship began with the sudden rise of mo- 
tion-pictures about nine years ago. The 
pioneer censorship of Chicago was es- 
tablished November, 1907. It was up- 
held by the Supreme Court of Illinois 
and has not been carried to the federal 
Supreme Court. This censorship is le- 
gal, compulsory and carried out before 
the first public exhibition. It covers 
“pictures of the classes and kinds com- 
monly shown in mutoscopes, kineto- 
scopes, cinematographs and penny ar- 
cades.” The Chicago ordinance speci- 
fically prohibits only two kinds of films, 
the “immoral and obscene,” but its ap- 
plication has been broadened in practice. 
There is a penalty of not less than $50 
nor more than $100 for each exhibition 
of a condemned film or part of such 
film. 

The censoring was at the start broadly 
assigned to the superintendent of police. 
An appeal to the mayor was provided 
for. The censors’ action on any given 
film could be appealed to the courts, and 
such appeals have been occasionally 
made but are in their aggregate negli- 
gible. In January, 1913, the censoring 
of films was placed under the deputy 
superintendent, Major Funkhauser, who 
was appointed through the civil service. 
The inspection work is done by ten sal- 
aried employes drawn from civil ser- 
vice. 

The second censorship enactment in 
this country was carried through in San 
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Francisco in the latter part of 1908. It 
authorizes the pre-censorship of motion- 
picture exhibits. This ordinance has 
been rather lightly applied and is now 
carried out largely after the first public 
exhibition of films. The inspector is a 
corporal of the police. 


Fairly simultaneously with legal cen- 
sorship, the National Board of Censor- 
ship of Motion Pictures came into exist- 
ence, aS a work local to New York, in 
March, 1909, and was extended to in- 
clude the whole country in June, 1909. 
It was not a legal censorship in any par- 
ticular, and continues as a purely co- 
operative and voluntary arrangement. 


Between the years 1909 and 1913 cen- 
sorship laws were passed in the follow- 
ing cities: Kansas City; Portland, 
Oregon; Los Angeles, California; At- 
lanta, Georgia; Pittsburg, Kansas; Seat- 
tle, Washington; and a little later, Pasa- 
dena, California. These are all pre- 
publicity laws, in that they give statu- 
tory power to the censor in advance of 
the first public exhibition. The Port- 
land ordinance was amended early in 
the present year to provide for a paid 
secretary who works with a group of 
about twenty-five censors, most of the 
inspections being made after the first 
public exhibition of films. The work in 
Seattle is done by a group of five volun- 
teers. In Los Angeles a voluntary board 
with a paid secretary views a certain 
proportion of the films in advance of 
publicity. The Kansas City Board of 
Public Welfare has been intelligently 
active for several years, viewing some 
films before and some films after their 
first public exhibition. All these boards 
or officials use the aid of the National 
Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures, 
which, from its central station in New 
York, reviews practically all films sev- 
eral weeks in advance of their first pub- 
lic exhibition. 

The more important censorships, those 
which at present are the fighting issue 
in this field, are the state censorships. 
The first state censorship was created in 
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of censorship vacillate. 


BURLESQUE OVER WHICH CENSORS DISAGREE 


A comedy picture, entitled The Merry Moving Men. A type of hundreds 
of films which burlesque violence and with respect to which all the boards 


Pennsylvania in 1911, but became opera- 


tive only last year. During the legis- 
lative sessions just closed, the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio laws were amended 
to permit the delegation of censoring 
work to employes and helpers of the 
boards. 

Kansas adopted a state censorship law 
two years ago. This has been held con- 
stitutional by the federal Supreme 
Court, along with the Ohio law. 

A state censorship law, pending in 
Massachusetts, has passed the state sen- 
ate. Meantime, as a result of the agita- 
tion over the Griffith film-drama, The 
Birth of a Nation, the Massachusetts 
legislature has authorized a suppression 
in Boston of films after the first public 
exhibition, on petition by citizens and 
subsequent action by a committee of the 
mayor, the chief of police and a munici- 
pal court judge. Already, as a matter 
of fact, Mayor Curley had, through his 
licensing and general police authority, 
exerted a fairly thorough pre-publicity 
censorship, largely in co-operation with 
the National Board of Censorship. The 
new committee, after viewing The 
Birth of a Nation, decided against re- 
pressing the film even though its own 
authorization had been granted with a 
view to such prohibition. A courageous 
act, but one well illustrating the caprices 
of censorship. 

Bills providing for state censorship 
have been introduced and pressed in 
Indiana, Minnesota, Tennessee and New 
York. A similar measure is now pend- 
ing in Illinois. A bill providing for a 
general federal censorship of motion- 
pictures has been before Congress for 
two years. In 1912-13, New York alder- 
men enacted an ordinance providing for 


compulsory legal censorship which was 
vetoed by Mayor Gaynor. 

The federal Congress in its session of 
1910-11 adopted a statute prohibiting the 
interstate shipment, or importation into 
the United States, of motion-pictures of 
prize fights. This law has recently been 
used to prohibit the importation of films 
from Havana depicting the Johnson- 
Willard fight. There is a clause in the 
Underwood tariff law, not as yet opera- 
tive, authorizing the censorship of im- 
ported films by the secretary of the 
treasury. 

From the above mere chronology of 
censorship (never assembled before) we 
may now pass to a nearer view of the 
two outstanding legal censorships—the 
State Board of Ohio and the police cen- 
sorship of Chicago. 

The Ohio film censorship has been 
the storm-center of controversy on this 
subject for more than a year. It is of 
classic type, legal, compulsory, all- 
inclusive, and is carried out in advance 
of the first public exhibition. It became 
of national interest through having oc- 
casioned the federal Supreme Court de- 
cision last winter, upholding censorship, 
which will be later discussed in these 
articles. 

The Ohio board deserves, in all mod- 
eration, the name of “horrible example.” 
It provides no ultimate argument against 
legal censorship; but it shows glaringly 
the ineptness and irresponsibility which 
is likely to characterize the political ap- 
proach to this difficult issue. Scarcely 
had the Supreme Court issued its opin- 
ion that the Ohio censorship law in- 
volved no invasion of free discussion or 
of fundamental political rights, when 
the Ohio board proved the contrary. It 


‘minutes to show one reel.) 


condemned in toto, without even a pr 
tense of intelligible justification, a filmp/! 
drama, The Strike of Coaldale, whidl 
in every detail, in its whole tenor an@! 
aim, represented the broader and more} 
moderate type of controversial drama)! 
This drama did not incite to riot, buys 
definitely the contrary. It did not depi | 
crime, it did not even indict a class 07} 
society; while showing the haughtines i 
of capital, it dwelt likewise on the im)! 
pulsiveness of labor. Its sole ck | 
was that it dramatized the victory o#]|! 
labor and mildly sided with the cause of 
labor. 

The Ohio law was signed May 1 
1913. Under it, the State Industria) 
Commission, subject to the approva#} 


one of them a woman, to be paid $1,5 
a year each. These censors are required 
to examine, prior to the first public ex--|! 
hibition, all films intended for public:| 
display within the state, and to certify): 
“only such films as are, in the judgmenti/i 
and discretion of this board of censors), 
of a moral, educational or amusing anchis 
harmless character.” All approved films») 
are to be stamped and serially numbered 
and before any film is publicly exhibited (| 
the words “Passed, etc.,” together with 
the serial number of the film, shall be} 
projected on the screen. The Ohio 
courts have been reluctant to enforce'l 
this last clause, an attitude which has’} 
complicated the operation of the law. | 

A charge of one dollar is made fort'} 
each 1,000 foot reel, or fifteen minute 
show, inspected by the board. In addi-} 
tion, the board requires the purchase of} 
its stamp of approval at the price of 
ten cents a foot for the “rider” whicli is 
attached to each certified film—a profit | 
of about six cents a foot on “riders.” |} 
The board’s income from September 1, 
1913, to August 1, 1914, was $21,755. 
Its expenditure was $13,957. This ex- 
penditure about equaled the expenditure 
of the National Board of Censorship of 
Motion Pictures for censoring and gen- 
eral executive work on a national scale 
for the same period. 

Now for the Ohio board’s methods of 
work. We have access to sworn testi-! 
mony on this point, from the records of 
the United States District Court, North- ' 
ern District of Ohio. J. A. Maddox, 
chairman of the Board of Censors, is 
recounting the board’s work from Sep- 
tember 22, 1913 to November 29, 1913, 
a period of slightly over two months. 
Says Mr. Maddox: 

“We have censored [in that time] ap- 
proximately between 7,000 and 8,000 
reels.” The record continues: 

Q. “How many hours can you sit 
steadily and examine reels of films?” 

A. “I have examined as many as 
twenty a day.” (It requires fifteen 


Q. “Do you three censors examine all 
of these pictures or reels at the same 
time and together, or separately; or how 
do you conduct your examinations ?” 


5 


reach week. 
ielofice with two film screens, so that two 
iliidramas may be censored at the same 
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)) A. “Well, not exactly by action of the 


requently referred back and forth to 
“ach other for approval, if necessary.” 
Q. “It would have been impossible 
or you to examine 8,000 films if all 
three of you had examined them at the 
Same time?” 
| A. “Yes, if we had tried to examine 
{ll the prints of 8,000 films together, it 
vould have been impossible.” 
So much for the record. But Mr. 
Maddox, the chairman, was over-modest. 
‘or three censors, working separately, 
o have inspected 8,000 reels of film in 
he sixty-six days above referred to, 
vould have involved the inspection by 
Meach censor of forty, not twenty, reels 
day. To run forty reels through the 
nachine would require ten hours, with 
10 time allowed for re-inspection. Sun- 
Hey SNtOOse su 

The Ohio board’s work grew easier, 
after the opening rush. The inspections 
fell during the first year to 1,500 reels 
month,—involving, if the board had 


t 
} 


Jsat together, fourteen and a half hours’ 


continuous inspection during six days of 
The board maintains an 


time. At present, the monthly output of 


ijceels is about 700; so that if the board 
}works at full speed, without re-inspec- 


tions or pauses for discussion, it may 
complete its work in about six hours a 
day. 

The present state of mind of the 


i] board is suggested by the following, 


which appeared in the Cleveland Press 
of March 11, 1915: 


“Mrs. Maude Miller Murray, woman 
member, is devoting her mornings to re- 
portorial work on the Columbus Dis- 


1 patch, although the state pays her to 


{| pass, on films during that time, accord- 


J ing to W. R. Wilson, who is also a mem- 


ber. ; 
“Wilson has protested to Gov. Willis 
Wilson also criticised Mrs, Mil- 


‘| ler’s way of censoring two films at once, 


saying that this method was not thor- 
ough. ; 

““Tf Mr. Wilson has seen fit to carry 
his complaint to the Governor, I will 
visit Gov. Willis too, and ask him to de- 
cide whether it is any worse for me to 
work for the Dispatch a few hours every 
morning than it is-for Mr. Wilson to 
maintain an office opposite the state 
board’s headquarters and serve as secre- 
tary for the national and state leagues 
of motion-picture men,’ said Mrs. Mil- 
ler after learning of Wilson’s state- 
ments. 

““He has inspected two pictures at a 
time on hundreds of occasions,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘and he has never complained be- 
fore against the practice. I understand 
that he receives $100 a month for work- 
ing for the ‘movie league.’” 


Such, then, are the conditions under 
which the Ohio censors do their work. 
And this work? It is the determination 


of moral values—of psychological, 
aesthetic and social values—for the 
whole range of dramatic art. For the 
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VIOLENCE 


The Chicago board and most of the censorship boards in fact, prohibit 
the showing of crises of violence. The actual firing of the pistol or descent 
of the knife in this picture would be eliminated. 


unabridged message, the whole burden 
of drama is carried by motion-pictures at 
the present day. Let us recall the two 
uses and aims of drama, as stated in the 
first article of this series: 

“Drama is a socializing agency, a 
means for cultivating interest 
—passionate interest—in the things of 
social concern. And drama is a means 
for keeping the wellsprings of life un- 
sealed, for keeping the vital horizons 
rich and deep in those whose personal 
experience is necessarily limited.” 


Drama is, in fact, vicarious experi- 
ence. It is a means, to which enormous 
thought and genius have been given, by 
which the individual spectator enters 
into the general race heritage and 
brings to play on his moral nature the 
incentives and the challenges which 
confront mankind everywhere in all the 
ages. In this sense, drama is indeed 
life, to a higher degree than practical 
life is life. To censor drama is to at- 
tempt to purify the very fountain-head 
of life itself. 

The censorship of art is infinitely 
more difficult than the control of prac- 
tical conduct, for in the control of prac- 
tical conduct we are mainly concerned 
with external practical results, whereas 
in the control of drama we are con- 


cerned with vital results, registered in. 


spiritual and moral terms, eventuating in 
who knows what practical conduct to- 
morrow or next year. 

And the censor? At best he is a cau- 
tious and conscious, at worst a reckless 
and unconscious, bull in the china-shop 
of drama. His every decision is bound 
to influence, for good or ill, the drama- 
tist and the whole art which he is cen- 
soring. When he deprives the drama- 


tist of some particular trick or theme 
or form of emotional appeal, he starts a 
train of consequences in the artist him- 
self which will result in the upbuilding 
or in the deterioration and impoverish- 
ment of drama. “ 

The various legal censors of drama 
are not abashed by their responsibility. 
Nor have the above facts and considera- 
tions, along with others far more sen- 
sational, influenced the Ohio legislature 
to either repeal or radically amend the 
censorship law. As remarked in the 
previous article, “laws of this kind, 
whose good intentions are so manifest, 
are easy to get on to the statute books 
and wellnigh impossible to get off.” 

It would be quite unjust, unpardon- 
able, indeed, to leave an implication that 
the Ohio censorship board is typical in 
all respects of the legal censorships 
operating in other cities and states. On 
the contrary, a word of respect should 
be said for the work of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Public Welfare; and 
more especially, of the Chicago censor- 
ship officials. 

The Chicago censorship was the first 
established in this country, antedating 
even the National Board of Censorship 
of Motion Pictures. Its tenets have al- 
ways been and still are crude, inflexible, 
naive, adapted only to a protection 
against the grosser and more obvious 
offenses which are to be looked for in 
drama. But this is a condition hardly 
to be escaped by any statutorily created 
and legally responsible censoring 
agency; even the voluntary National 
Board, as will later be explained, suc- 
ceeds only in attenuating it. 

The Chicago board, further, operates 
for only a limited territory; so that its 
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standards, even if practicable from the 
standpoint of that drama which is al- 
ways positive, always adventurous and 
always changing, would not be adopted 
by the film-makers. Due to this fact, 
the Chicago board must ever limit its 
work, in the main, to destruction, either 
complete or piecemeal, of dramas al- 
ready produced. But this having been 
said, unstinted recognition must be 
given to the hard-working. honesty of 
the force in charge of censoring and 
their ready co-operation with social 
workers of Chicago; and to the atten- 
tion paid by these unofficial helpers to 
the problem steadily over a term of 
years. 

Space is utterly lacking for an ade- 
quate description of the Chicago board’s 
methods and results. A glance at its 
bulletins for the eight months ending 
June 25, 1915, yields the following re- 
sults: 

The board censored between 6,000 and 
7,000 reels (an approximate estimate 
based on the output of films in that 
time). Of these, the board wholly pro- 
hibited. sixty-eight; it ordered one or 
more eliminations in 1,309 others. 

Of the sixty-eight prohibited films, 
ten were condemned for. violations of 
neutrality. The Chicago board is thor- 
oughly neutral. It condemned a British 
enlistment plea and forbade the mention 
of Our Kaiser. The Austro-Servian [!] 
Film Company got one of its subjects 
past after twenty-three eliminations. 
The Prince of Peace, its title notwith- 
standing, was condemned in toto for 
presenting scenes of war. 

Offenses against religion and dispar- 
agement of officers of the law are treat- 
ed sternly by the Chicago board. Among 
scenes, descriptive titles and films of- 
fending in the latter respect are the fol- 
lowing: Application of the third degree 
by police; the bribing of a politician; 
brutal handling of prisoners by police; 
bribing of a policeman; prison guards 
failing to preserve order; verbal men- 
tion of third degree; bribing of a de- 
tective; theft of a police uniform; love 
scene between a married woman and 
an army officer. 

The offenses against religion, con- 
demned by the board, vary from the pay- 
ment of money to crooks by church 
deacons, to blasphemy and _ attacks 
against the alleged cupidity of minis- 
ters of the gospel. 


Nudity fares hard in Chicago. Not, 


merely nude models, but models “un- 
draped below the knees,’ are ordered 
eliminated from the film. The notable 
film-drama, The Hypocrites, a delicately 
handled and morally purposeful bit of 
genuine art and preachment, was pro- 
hibited because it showed a nude figure. 
With this. bias of the Chicago board 
there seems to go a more obscure 
prejudice, shown in the condemnation of 
the multiple-reel drama, I] Pagliacci, on 
the ground that “the entire first reel 
shows an enctente woman.” 


THE CENSORSHIP PROBLEMS OF THE PROBLEM 


SCENES from 

The Story of 
Wheat, dramatized 
from Frank Nor- 
ris’ The Pit, by the 
Biograph Com- 
pany: I The toiler 
sowing the grain; 
II the plunger 
gambling in wheat, 
in order, III to 
meet his expenses 
in riotous living 
(this scene would 
be trimmed or cut 
out entirely by 
many of the cen- 
soring agencies) ; 
IV the bread-win- 
ners are affected 
when the “corner” 
in wheat forces up 
the price of bread; 
V but personal re- 
sponsibility is en- 
forced and _ the 
plunger, disgraced, 
commits suicide 
(pictures of sui- 


‘cide are nearly al- 


ways prohibited or 
toned down by the 
censors). 


HIS film puts 
before the 
censors a problem 
play with elements 
of temptation, 
crime and punish- 
ment. Shall wom- 
en be permitted to 
carouse on _ the 
screen? Is the 
showing of suicide 
justifiable? The 
underlying prob- 
lem of censorship 
is, How can such 
questions be set- 
tled with a view to 
the audiences, 
ranging in age 
from three years 
to seventy, which 
will witness this 
film ? 


Il. 


Ill. 


Iv. 
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Again: “Flash (1. e., eliminate all but 
a glimpse of) nine scenes showing fairy 
in filmy garment.” And “Cut out pic- 
tures of illegitimate baby.” Yet again: 
“Cut out sub-title, ‘Rebellious and crying 
that a curse is upon her, Betty enters the 
Twilight Sleep!” 

As noted above, the ratio of films 
changed in some detail by the Chicago 
board to those condemned altogether, is 
about twenty to one. This is true of all 
other censoring agencies. The wisdom 
and effectiveness of film censorship de- 


used in requiring piecemeal eliminations. 
The most definite criticism which can 
be made against the Chicago board is 
that it tends to view details without ref- 
erence to the contexts in which they 
occur; whereas in drama, the parts, be 
they scenes or words, exist mainly with 
reference to a total effect and get their 
emotional or ethical meaning from the 
whole of which they are the product. 
The over-emphasis or misplacement of a 
detail in drama is bad art; it may also 
be bad morals. But this over-emphasis 
or misplacement is a question for de- 
termination, and must be approached 
from the standpoint of the total interest 
or effect of the drama which is being 
considered, judged in relation to the 
mental tendencies of the audience. 

Verily, an elusive quest! It is the 
Dark Tower of the Childe Roland of 
censorship, if not of art itself. 

The. writer has for years indulged in 
a leisure-time amusement, at once ro- 
mantic and comic in its results. Take 
any list of scenes and titles eliminated 
by a censor of motion-pictures. Read 
it, and mentally reconstruct the drama 
from which the scenes are ordered cut 
‘out. Write down your result; then go 
and view the actual film, preferably as 
it stood before excisions were ordered. 
Hardly ever will you recognize this orig- 
inal. You will find that you have con- 
structed something different and new, 
generally far more gory and far more 
enticing than the condemned film. 


This experience, which is, incidentally, 
a hint to scenario writers in quest of 
new plots, will be a very suggestive 
one and will help you to understand 
why any board of censorship is likely 
to be inconsistent with its own previous 
findings and still more at variance with 
each and every other board of censor- 
ship in existence. 


Some excerpts follow, chosen at ran- 
dom from the orders of the Chicago 
board: 


The Mystery of St. Martin's Bridge. 
Cut out: Close view of girl’s attempt 
to brand man with iron; entire scene of 
man entering and remaining in girl’s 
bedroom; subtitle, “That is the man who 
ruined me; I killed him’; vision of ex- 
ecution showing axe descending on girl’s 
neck, 


pends almost wholly on the judgment, 


Thorns of Passion. Cut out: Man 
taking child from crib and leaving house 
through window; three scenes of gyp- 
sies with child; two scenes of snake 
crawling to child; burning child’s arm;, 
binding girl’s hands; all scenes showing 
girl being dragged by animal. 

The Unafraid. Cut out: Poisoning 
drink; binding girl; shorten drinking 
scenes; cut out man stabbing himself. 

The Lost House. Cut out: Eight 
scenes of shooting at and falling of 
policeman; three scenes of shooting at 
and falling of militia; shooting at and 
falling of firemen; pouring oil on stairs 
in arson Scene. 

The Hateful God. Cut out subtitles: 
“Tf God did that, I hate him’; “You are 
from the church? I hate God. I hate 
you.” 

Across the Continent. Fourth inspec- 
tion. Permit refused because this pic- 
ture shows four murders, numerous 
gambling scenes, jail breaking, robbery, 
abduction, suicide and delirium tremens. 


Among the dramatized classics pro- 
hibited or altered by the Chicago board 
during this eight months were the fol- 
lowing: Jane Eyre, Sappho, The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, Stevenson’s The Sui- 
cide Club, Oliver Twist, and the Kreu- 
zer Sonata. 

If before leaving this near view of le- 
gal censorship at work, the writer were 
to state his own net impression, it would 
be that of irresponsibility in the case of 
the Ohio board, of pathetic and almost 
lovable futility in the case of the Chi- 
cago board. 

Not that the Chicago work is of no 
use at all. Films are shown in their 
original purity or impurity to the Chi- 
cago board and to the National Board 
of Censorship at the same time; Chicago 
is within the territory covered by the 
national board, so that much of the 
gross abuse prohibited by the Chicago 
board would be prohibited if there were 
no Chicago board. Yet beyond this zone 
of duplication there remains a zone of 
error by the national board, of local 
preference peculiar to Chicago, which is 
efficiently controlled by the local action 
at Chicago. 

It is only when judged by the standard 
of what it attempts to do, and is as- 
sumed to be doing, that the Chicago 
board appears as relatively futile. Let 
us glance at the above list of elimina- 


_tions and recall again, what was sug- 


gested above, that drama simply cannot 
be censored, just as it is not produced 
and is not witnessed by the audience, 
through any mere snatching out of 
episode and phrases from their contexts. 
Every competently produced drama is 
deep-dyed with its own burthen, its own 
struggle and meaning. This is no less 
true of melodrama than it is of high 
tragedy. To mutilate a dramatic film 
1,000 feet long by cutting five feet here, 
ten feet there, may irritate the drama- 
tist and perplex the audience but it will 


not often change the direction, moral or 
immoral, of the total production. 


We have said that the Chicago board 
errs through trying to isolate the par- 
ticular scene or phrase from its dram- 
atic context. Let us, in concluding the 
present article, avoid making in our own 
problem an identical error. The cen- 
sorship of motion-pictures has its real 
meaning in relation to two issues. One 
of these is the radical, permanent im- 
provement of the film art, educationally 
and socially viewed. The other is the 
widening and deepening of human free- 
dom, the achievement of an ever broad- 
ening, not narrowing, liberty and fa- 
cility in the transmission of opinion and 
influence. A profound thought of Prof. 
John Dewey’s, recently expressed, con- 
fronts us: “We have to recognize that 
the furtherance of the depth and width 
of human intercourse is the measure of 
civilization.” 


Most states and most cities, when 
viewed from the standpoint of the cen- 
sorship problem, are practically as 
heterogenious as is the entire country. 
No censorship, whether voluntary or 
legal, under existing fundamental laws 
and trade conditions, can direct the use 
or restrict the audience of any film 
after it is once approved. 


It is this condition, largely limiting 
even the National Board, which vitiates 
legal censorship, local or national. To 
break this condition, to liberate the film 
art and positively guide its development 
and its use—this is the dominant need 
in the improvement of films. Those who 
recognize it and understand it are likely 
to regard censorship as a side issue and 
a diversion from the real need and the 
immediately practicable solution. 


Our second wider question is the 
bearing of film censorship or theatrical 
censorship on freedom in general. The 
Chicago and Ohio censorship boards do 
not stand alone. We have traced the 
growth of theatrical censorship from 
Boston to California. Readers of THE 
SurvEY, with Colorado and the Wharton 
School and Pat Quinlan in mind, and 
the Sanger case and the federal censor- 
ship of mails, will detect still wider 
meaning—shall we say, menace?—in the 
movement. 


Possibly the whole history of this sub- 
ject will in the future be seen to take its 
departure from the federal Supreme 
Court decision of February last. This 
decision upheld motion picture censor- 
ship, and by direct implication theatri- 
cal censorship in all forms, and made 
a radical breach in what has hitherto, 
by plain people, been regarded as a con- 
stitutional guaranty. Around this de- 
cision our whole discussion of legal cen- 
sorship must necessarily crystallize; 
to it, the next article will be largely 
devoted. 4 


Editorials 


WEDEN, Holland, the United States—per- 
haps others of the scattered neutrals of the 
world—have made offers of mediation to the war- 
ring nations without avail; and without prospect 
of avail. No nation has shown the daring to call 
a conference of neutrals to see if, by joint action 
on their part and joint representations to all the 
belligerents at once, some basis for negotiation 
might not be found. 

In this stalemate of good intention—almost as 
much a ‘‘lock-jaw of mediocrity’’ as the dead 
center in the trench warfare of the western front 
—a letter of appeal to all belligerents, an inclus- 
ive public proffering of good offices, has come at 
length on the anniversary of the outbreak of the 
war and it has come from the Vatican. It is a 
clear message to the neutral capitals—no less than 
to the war capitals where, as Miss Addams and 
Dr. Hamilton (p. 417) have told us, the civil 
leaders cling to the hope that action will come 
from outside the sphere of war—action which will 
open the way for some approach to settlement 
other than through military advantage. An early 
dispatch quoted from the Pope’s message as fol- 
lows: 


“It is our firm determination to devote every activity to a 
reconciliation of the peoples engaged in this fratricidal 
struggle. Today, on the sad anniversary of the outbreak 
of this tremendous conflict, there issues from our heart an 
earnest prayer for a cessation of the war. It must not be 
said that this conflict cannot be settled without armed viol- 
ence. Put away mutual desire for destruction, and refiect 
that nations do not die. If humiliated and oppressed they 
prepare to retaliate by transmitting from generation to gen- 
eration hatred and a desire for revenge. 

“Why should not a direct or an indirect exchange of 
views be initiated in an endeavor if possible to arrange 
aspirations so that all should be contented? This is our cry 
for peace, and we invite all friends of peace to unite with 
us in our desire to terminate this war and establish an em- 
pire of right, resolving henceforth to solve differences, not 
by the sword, but by equity and justice.” 


CARCELY had bulletins that the Eastland 
turned turtle forced their way into the first 
pages of the newspapers of July 24, than there 
came a ‘‘chaser’’ attributing the disaster to 
the requirements of the seaman’s act. The asser- 
tion was iterated in various dispatches that 
changes had been made in the safety equipment 
of the boat which rendered her top-heavy. 

The origin of the report may or may not be 
significant. Everybody likes to find a scapegoat 
and rumors breed themselves. The widely sig- 
nificant thing is that so steadily had newspaper 
offices been in receipt for the last two months— 
first from one part of the country and then from 
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failed. It is even possible that they contributed to the dis-— 
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another—of matter attributing all sorts of mon- 
strosities to this legislation that the report seemed 
plausible, even conclusive proof as to the badness- 
of the seaman’s act. i 

For example, while the measure was before 
Congress, and since its passage in March, the New 
York Times has been publishing editorials round- 
ly condemning this legislation and conveying the 
impression that it had studied it from stem to 
stern. Yet so incomplete, inaccurate and falla- | 
cious was its knowledge, that the Tames made the 
reports referred to the text of an editorial the 
morning of July 25. To quote: 


“There had been recent amendments of legislation with 
particular reference to life-saving. It is clear that they 
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aster. That is the explicit suggestion of those who opposed © 
the law for this reason when it was pending. The enlarged — 
amount of top hamper in the way of boats and rafts which 
might have saved life in open water contributed in some de- 
gree to the top-heaviness under the particular conditions of 
this case.” 


oe 


These rumors were declared by the Times of the | 
following day to lack verification, for the paper 
was in receipt of a dispatch from no less a person 
than Secretary Redfield of the Department of — 
Commerce, pointing out that the seaman’s act does — 
not go into effect until next November, and will — 
not affect lake excursion boats until next summer. 
Moreover, Mr. Redfield gave out correspondence © 
showing that the ship’s owners had been active in 
protesting against the standards which the new 
law will impose and had actually cited the changes 
in equipment, crew and carrying capacity which 
the law would enforce on the Eastland, as an illus- 
tration of its extravagance. 

The disaster is in truth a tragic and stupendous 
counter blast to the campaign of publicity, de- 
scribed in THE Survey of July 31, to weaken pub- 
lic confidence in the new law. Whether the edi- 
torial offices see the light or not, the American 
people can not afford to make up their judgments 
solely on assertions coming from interested and 
discredited sources. 

As a matter of fact, the safety standards set by 
the mew seaman’s act instead of being too rigor- 
ous are far too lenient. Secretary Redfield has 
called attention, in his reports, to the fact that no 
government body has power to sit in judgment on 
the stability of a vessel—the crucial factor in the 
Eastland case—and urged that federal super- 
vision be extended to this matter of design. So 
far as carrying capacity and life-saving equip- 
ment go, the provisions of the new seaman’s act 
fall far below those set in the original La Follette 
bill. Boats may ply in mid-lake with life-boats 
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and rafts sufficient to care for but 50 per cent of 
their carrying capacity; half of the passengers 
are supposed to float ashore on life preservers. 

The seamen, with the active support of the 
American Federation of Labor and the convinced 
backing of both Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers in Congress, were able to hold the bill as it 
came out of conference up to its chief labor pro- 
visions. But American passengers are not or- 
ganized. We cross ferries, or go picnicking, or 
sail for Europe now and again, but the traveling 
public holds no meetings as such, has no experts, 
and no lobbyists. The Consumers League and 
the American Association for Labor Legislation 
were about the only bodies which espoused our 
cause as a people who go down to the sea in ships. 
(Slocum, Titanic, Empress of Ireland, Lusitania 
—we are beginning to attach a sinister meaning 
to that phrase ‘‘go down’’!) So the safety stand- 
ards in the bill as introduced were pared away, 
and certain shipping interests, like the owners 
of the Eastland, have apparently been confident 
that with the help of appeals to shippers and com- 
mercial bodies, the public could be dragooned into 
siding with them, when Congress convenes in 
December, for further reductions nof only as to 
erews but as to safety requirements. 


MERICAN ship-owners and navigators have 

not faced an easy proposition. Our mer- 

chant marine has gone down, not up: and capital 
has been reluctant to go into water transporta- 
tion. We do not minimize the difficulties in this 


field of enterprise, but we refuse to leave it to such - 


interests, pressed as they are to make ventures 
solvent, to strike the balance between risk of acci- 
dent and safety costs, on which will hang the life 
or death of the passengers and crews they carry. 
_ The whole pressure of such a situation is to penal- 
ize the conscientious management and bring the 
standards down to the level set by the least scrup- 
ulous competitors—to that of owners of the type 
of the St. Joseph-Chicago Company, owner of the 
Eastland,—who keep on operating, or purchase 
vessels which are known to be safety-derelicts. 
Nor have progressive companies, either through 
securing joint action or through public regulation, 
lifted the standards of navigation for ‘‘the whole 
eraft’’ to a point where the passenger is ad- 
equately protected. 

No vessel can enter or leave an English port, 
loaded down so that the water comes above a 
clearly marked belt on the boat’s hull known as 
the Plimpsoll line. That gauge against over- 
crowding and overloading, visible to every pas- 
senger and seaman alike, was only put there 
against the most strenuous opposition of the 
English shipping interests. No Plimpsoll line is 
called for by existing American law or by the new 
seaman’s act. ‘‘Our bill was itself loaded to the 
gunwales with reforms in the interests of life and 
labor at sea,’’ says the Seamen’s Union. ‘‘We 
had a twenty years’ fight to get it through as it 
was, without the Plimpsoll line; besides, it’s up 
to the public to look after some of its own inter- 
ests.’’ 

If the American ship-owners, who have sought 
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to discredit the labor provisions of the seaman’s: 
act as class legislation, have put forward active 
efforts to require a Plimpsoll line in the interests 
of every man, woman and child who takes passage 
on their boats, it has not been a matter of common 
report. Nor has there been any movement from 
the same quarter to reform the liability laws 
affecting water carriers, so that their passengers 
will be protected in the same way that the same 
passengers are protected on land. This will be 
all too clear when the families which so lightly set 
out on the Western Electric Company’s picnic 
seek such redress as would be their legal right had 
it been a railroad excursion. 

‘‘What do you think steamboats are for?’’ said 
an angry representative of a shipping association 
in the office of THz Survey, when we were sup- 
porting the La Follette bill. ‘‘They are what 
every other business is for,—to make profits.’’ 

We suggested that steamboats were primarily 
to carry people on the water, and that the people 
ought to have some say as to how safely or un- 
safely they proposed to be carried. If private 
steamboat companies would not carry them on 
those terms, then the people would have to decide 
whether they would stay on shore, or figure out 
how they could pay for their passage in some other 
coin than by unnecessary risk of being drowned or 
burned to death; that the bargain would have to 
be struck in the same way we strike it with the 
investors who put their money into tenement 
houses, and factories and theaters; not by indi- 
vidual tenants, or factory hands or play-goers, as 
we enter the door, but collectively, through public 
control and regulation. 


HE agent of the public in this matter is 
the Steamship Inspection Service, which 
since 1902 has been a division of the Department 
of Commerce; neither before nor since has it 
carried conviction that it regards common, ordi- 
nary American passengers as its chief employers. 
The head of the Steamship Inspection Service is 
George Uhler, who was in charge of the New York 
inspection district in those ill-starred days when 
the Slocum burned off North Brother Island and 
brought home to the easy-going, water-going pub- 
le what the expert authorities representing that 
public had failed to bring home—that the general 
run of cheap excursion craft were death-traps. 
The Department of Commerce was at most luke- 
warm when the seaman’s bill was before Congress. 
Secretary Redfield and H. T. Chamberlain, the 
perennial, chameleon-like commissioner of navi- 
gation, were active last December in pressing 
ahead of the seaman’s bill the passage of the 
treaty ratifying the London Convention for Safety 
of Life at Sea. Yet this treaty would have bot- 
tled up the seaman’s bill and would have tied the 
hands of this government from now to 1920, so 
that we could not have set safety standards on 
ocean-going vessels above the low minimums 
called for by the international arrangement. The 
reports of the hearings on safety at sea in 1913 
and 1914 fail to show that experts of the depart- 


ment came forward,—on the basis of study of ° 


the water disasters of the last ten years, or on the 


basis of study of just such top-heavy craft as the 
Hastland,—with massed evidence in support of 
more adequate protection of life than the pared- 
down standards of the seaman’s bill. 

Grand juries have been probing the causes of 
the disaster. The administration called for a 
departmental investigation and Secretary Red- 
field took it in hand “personally [See page 410]. 
Individual ships’ officers and ship-owners, inspec- 
tors and divisions of inspection will be ar- 
raigned and perhaps condemned. But herein lies 
a larger indictment of the federal authority: The 
Department of Commerce, as we have seen, is 
charged with the great ‘responsibility of safe- 
guarding the human freightage of navigable 
waters. The agents of its inspection service 
are the public’s experts. They will be weak reeds 
to lean on—straw life-belts, if you will—so long as 
there is any confusion in their minds as to whe- 
ther they represent the passengers or the ship- 
owners. The stockyards scandals, opened up by 
The Jungle, a decade ago, led back from the ex- 
posures of culpability of individual inspectors to 
a governmental organization which made the De- 
partment of Agriculture the natural ally of cattle- 
raisers and beef-packers rather than of meat- 
eaters. The movement, instituted by Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, to place meat inspection in the 
hands of a health authority, rather than in the 
hands of a department designed to encourage 
agricultural interests, has never come to anything, 
but the challenge remains. And it is a challenge 
which has its counterpart in a life inspection ser- 
vice embedded in : department committed pri- 
marily to the enconragement of trade and trans- 
portaticn. 


HE SURVEY has been denounced more 

than once by trade union papers when, in 
interpreting labor situations, we have broken 
away from the claims made by strike-leaders and 
have handled incidents and issues as we saw 
them. The temptation is always strong in 
any controversial situation for each faction to 
stand up for everything done by those identified 
with it. There have been notable examples to the 
contrary on both sides of the industrial cleavage— 
and one of them was when Andrew Furuseth in- 
vestigated the case of an official of the Seamen’s 
Union of which he is president. This official was 
charged with a serious crime in the Puget Sound 
region and his friends set up the ery that the man 
was a victim of capitalistic persecution, and that 
his act was one for the cause. This was the senti- 
ment of seamen throughout the country. President 
Furuseth found it to be a common murder, sailed 
into the wind of contrary opinion at risk of his 
leadership, stripped off the cloak of pretention 
and false loyalty set up by the offender, and left 
the man to pay the penalty for his individual act. 
It is that sort of nerve which the Rockefeller 
group in New York have so lamentably lacked in 
dealing with their Colorado managers. It is that 
sort of hewing to the truth beneath the bark of 
self-interested assertion, which is so lacking in 
many editorial pages when dealing with issues 
affecting employers and employes, and which car- 
ries with it a long trail of evil consequences in the 
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formation of public opinion. 

When, last year, a congressional committee on 
a fishing expedition called on the editor of the 
New York Times to stand and deliver as to the in- 
terests alleged to be influencing his position to- 
ward the ship- purchase bill, he rightly seored the 
proceeding as an inquisitional infringement on the 
freedom of the press. 
against a governmental coercion, more malignant 
than any underground control the committee was 


supposedly investigating, struck fire in the public 


imagination. As a matter of fact, some of the 


people who break hardest with the Times would — 
Why others mis- 
takenly think so is illustrated by the incidents © 


be the last to think it for sale. 


cited with respect to the seaman’s act. For an 


uncritical class feeling may distort. editorial treat- 


ment to the point where it becomes an instrument 


of this interest or that, and a clear breach of re-_ 


sponsibility as between publisher and reader. 
Seldom has this been so marked as in the response 


to the publicity campaign against the seaman’s | 
act, as exemplified by the editorials from all © 


parts of the country reproduced in last week’s 


Survey. It has been class reaction of the rankest | 


sort. Newspaper office after newspaper office has 


accepted without question the ex parte statements | 


of those who will be hit by the act. Editorial mis- 


trust of legislation sponsored by labor unions left — 
editors gullible to the outgivings of commercial |. 
interests whose antagonism to the Seamen’s — 


Union has been exceeded only by their insuffer- 
able lethargy in protecting the traveling public. 


This editorial failure to sift the evidence where — 


human welfare is at stake,—to grasp the under- 


lying public. interest and assert it,—should not be ~ 


overlooked in the eager efforts to fix the blame 
for the Eastland disaster. 
bill with its original higher standards has been 
before Congress after Congress. 
excursion boats were to be found for the seeking 
long enough before the Slocum burned. The spe- 
cific prophecies of Olander, of the Lake Seamen’s 
Union, of disasters like the Eastland, fell on the 
same ears which were deaf to Furuseth’s prophe- 
cies of disasters like the Titanic. 

We are all—ticket-purchasers, passengers and 
public—to blame for all three. But high among 
the scapegoats—along with ship-owners and ecap- 
tains. and inspectors, responsible for their full 
quota of suffocated women and drowned children 
and broken homes in the city of Chicago this 
month—should be set down the editors. 

ft 

NE remark made by Miss Addams in the 
course of her Carnegie Hall address was 
wholly misunderstood by some newspapers and 
letter writers. She had been told by responsible 
people in three different warring countries that, 
before a bayonet charge, stimulants were passed 
to the men. The point was not at all that their 
courage had to be primed to face death. But that 
human nature recoiled at forcing cold steel into 
the bodies of men with whom they individually 
had no quarrel—with whom they may have made 

friends from one trench to another. 


His forthright rebuke 


me 
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Jquited toil. 
‘fully subscribed, will be a burden on the backs 
of toilers yet unborn. Every broken treaty, every 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


|} HUMANITY, SECURITY AND 


HONOR 


HERE are worse things than war and some 
of them may be seen in Europe as the results 


fe . Py 
‘Yor incidents of war. 


The strong young men are dying in the trenches 
und the high prophetic hopes of human brother- 


,Mtood are withering in the pestilential atmosphere 


if revengeful hate. Every hour that the war lasts 
idds to the long years of tedious and painful re- 


‘covery in the dim uncertain future of the nations. 


very life lost in the battles must be repaid when 


“jthe reckoning comes by another spent in ill re- 


Every new war loan, however cheer- 


‘Jreckless, lawless act of war, every refusal and re- 


5 


t 
t 


taliation for such injury makes harder the con- 
structive and reconstructive tasks of the survi- 


Hvors, who, with what patience and faith and wis- 


dom they may be able to summon, must try again 


to build the structure of normal industry and 


peaceful commerce and social life and interna- 


‘tional relations. 


The biologist, to whom a thousand years is but 


fas a day when it is past, may point to the waste 


of superior germ plasm as the great tragedy of 


Ithe war. It does seem true that our generation is 
}inflicting grievous and irreparable injury on its 


successors by an unfavorable selection of male 
breeders. If there is any truth in the eugenic 
principle, the sudden ending of one or two million 
carefully selected best lives should put it to the 
test. Throughout Europe hereafter there will be 
more weaklings, more paupers, more criminals, 
more insane and feebleminded, more of those 
whose bodies give hospitable reception to tuber- 
culosis and other infections, for the simple rea- 
son that a very substantial portion of those who 
are free from mental, moral and physical defects 
have been put on the firing line and shot to death. 

But this generation with its hacked and bleed- 
ing limbs, its disemboweled bodies, its shattered 
families, its famine, pestilence, and slaughter of 
innocents, waits for no such future verdict on the 
war. It is our own contemporaries, the workmen 


| whose industry has fed and clothed us, boys like 
/ our sons and the husbands of our daughters, who 
| are offered up in daily sacrifice to the insatiate 
' monster. Selected men, vigorous, useful, efficient- 


ly trained men are going hourly to their untimely 


graves. And every death, every crippling wound, 


every mental collapse from unbearable strain 


 eries aloud to heaven of the failure of European 
civilization, of the bankruptcy of reason. 


The unbegotten children who might have been 
may seem unrealities too shadowy to stir the emo- 


tions of ordinary men. But we who have looked 
into French and German eyes, and who have 
heard their voices; who have watched with breath- 
less interest their economic and political strug- 
gles; who have greeted them as comrades, as fel- 
low-students, as competitors, as fellow-heirs of a 
new day breaking with a larger liberty and 
brighter opportunity, we who have known such 
Englishmen as were taking their appointed places 
in Flanders, have some measure of the loss to 
humanity from the wanton destruction of their 
lives. Surely we who believed this impossible, 
and still believe it indefensible, must have been 
living in a fool’s paradise. 

The tragedy of the year is not measured by its 
loss of life and destruction of property. When 
Liége fell, more was lost than a few Belgian lives 
and the momentary independence of a small neu- 
tral state. More than a Cunard steamship and 
the temporary good-will of the American people 
went down with the Lusitania. Of more impor- 
tance than many lives are respect for treaties and 
for the accepted principles of international law. 
It is not by throwing away a few lives or many 
lives in warfare that respect for treaties and for 
international law is created, but it cannot be de- 
nied that we have as yet instituted no other means 
than war for maintaining and enforcing such re- 
spect. The nation which has most ruthlessly 
trampled upon treaties and upon international 
law has a heavy responsibility to meet, now or 
hereafter, but neither the violation of Belginm’s 
neutrality nor the lawless submarine warfare 
reaches the heart of the matter. They are inci- 
dents, grave enough in themselves and fraught 
with momentous consequences. The first brought 
England into the war and the second has brought 
America to a readiness to join, if necessary, in 
policing the seas. But they remain, after all, 
only incidents, revealing the weak spots in Ger- 
man civilization, as other incidents have revealed 
weaknesses in other nations. 

Early in the war it seemed that we in America 
might remain not only outside the actual conflict 
but outside the range of its baneful results, as if 
we might remain positively at peace with all peo- 
ples, remembering our debts to all, remembering 
the virtues and achievements of all, treasuring 
the ancient bonds of friendship and looking for- 
ward with confidence to a renewal of all natural 
interlacing bonds as speedily as the settling -of 
their differences with one another might permit. 
To some of us who desired this supremely, the 
idea that Americans should lend money to any 
nation to finance its war, or that our manufac- 
turers should sell them guns and ammunition, was 
repugnant. The considerations which prevailed 
upon Congress to authorize the President to pre- 
vent the export of arms to Mexico seemed to us 
to be equally valid in the greater and scarcely less 
internecine war in Europe. 

The hope that America might remain wholly 
aloof has not been fulfilled. It has been officially 
held by the government that to put an embargo 
on arms and ammunition, after the war had begun, 
would in itself be an unneutral act. Those who 
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are in favor of such an embargo are confined 
mainly to sympathizers with the German cause. 
The loss of American lives through the disregard 
ot established principles of international sea law 
has much diminished the number of neutrals in 
spirit. The maintenance of national security and 
honor and the defense of humanity have become 
live issues. 

What are the effective means to these desirable 
ends? The military experts are quick with their 
answer and their answer must have much weight. 
The navy must be made effective, the army 
strengthened and supplemented by some carefully 
devised plan of reserves. The military and 
naval defenses must be put in order; money must 
be supplied for the purpose; and the experts must 
ke trusted to devise and execute plans. 

But armaments and navies will not of them- 
selves secure our safety or our honor. The proof 
lies in Europe. Every nation is imperilled, the 
strongest, from the strictly military standpoint, 
most imperilled of all. In time of peace the na- 
tions prepared for war. They did not prepare for 
the adjustment of their differences. They built 
navies. They did not build international tri- 
bunals with power to enforce their decisions. 
They built frontier forts. They did not educate 
their youth in the principles of reason and jus- 
tice. They taught their young men to shoot. 
They did not teach them to understand their 
neighbors across the frontier. They exalted the 
nation but not national character. They trained 
the patriotic mind but not the international mind. 
They accumulated gold and saltpeter, but not 
good-will and the saving salt of courtesy and for- 
bearance. They could forgive on occasion their 
traitors, their grafters, their exploiters, their 
usurpers and despots, but not their enemies or 
those who they feared might become so. They 
ran a mad course of military and naval competi- 
tion and are overwhelmed in a common disaster. 

America has fully shared the responsibility for 
a lack of the right kind of preparation. We have 
heen saved by our geographical position from 
having plunged headlong with the nations of 
Europe into the inadequate kind. We have rea- 
son for congratulation but none for complacency. 

The fact is that European civilization is at the 
breaking point. The tragic contrast between the 
present actual situation of world affairs and the 
ideals of the past half-century is grotesque. 
Henry James, who until yesterday was an Ameri- 
ean of the European habit and has now chosen 
to become an Englishman, has written a letter to 
the New York Nation on the occasion of its fif- 
tieth anniversary, which points this contrast in 
his own inimitable manner. This fifty years with 
‘‘the serenity of its fond assurances,’’ he now 
writes down in the very largest letters as the Age 
of Mistake. 

This the subtle analyst would do, as he says, 
personally and sentimentally, to the ‘‘confusion 
and reprobation of the forces now preying upon 
us,’’ thus saving that experience ‘‘at least for the 
imagination if we may not save it for the recon- 
ciling reason.’? Except for this memory of an 


illusion, the glory of the fifty years is gone. Te 
look at the fond assurances of that half-centurys 
‘in the light of its own good faith is to measur 
the depth of its delusion, not to say the height? 
of its fatuity.’’ 
Those of us who are not yet involved in thi 
‘‘confusion and reprobation’’ which are preying 
on the nations at war, may still hold that it isp 
not the fond assurances of fifty years, but the 
insanities of the hour, the apparent suspension of 
the thinking process in the crisis of civilization, - 
that are a fatuous delusion. The civilization o 
western Europe may indeed not be exempt from) 
the brutish violence and rottenness that have de 
stroyed other civilizations but the faith which ins 
spired American youth after the peace of Appo-) 
mattox is steadfastly maintained in the nation , 
whose allegiance Henry James, after an absence, 
of forty years, forswears. a 
If it be necessary for this nation to engage in 
any task of international police, this faith de- 
mands that it be undertaken on such terms as” 
will clearly embody an international judgment, | 
that it be in effect, if not in form, the execution . 
of a decision made. by the civilized world and en-. 
forced in trust by those who have the means at 
their disposal. The goals of honor and maa | 


‘and humanity can be attained only by the paths 


of mutual respect and good-will. In spite of our” 
just grievance at specific acts of Germany, we 
have no particle of enmity for that nation or its. 
people. Though the skies ‘be darkened we eagerly 
search the horizon for that ray of light which will . 
illumine the darkness, for that mutual under- ; 
standing which reasonable individuals and civil- ; 
ized nations may attain better through negotiation | 
and exchange of ideas than through ganas) | 

bluster and ‘exchange of injuries. 

For an individual to insist on his own way in 
disregard of the views of his neighbors is anarchy. 
For a nation to pursue its own ends without a. 
decent regard for the opinions of mankind is . 
anarchy on a larger scale and conspicuously in-) 
consistent with a certain high American precedent. 
It is not pacifism, or a policy of peace at any price, 
to insist on this decent respect, to prefer negotia-. 
tion to large scale anarchy and militarism. 
There is a price too high to pay for peace—the 
sacrifice of the true interests of civilization in- 
trusted to the safe-keeping of the greater nations. 
There is, however, the possibility of making im- 
mense sacrifices, of losing a birthright, only to 
gain an increase of suspicion, distrust, and hate. 
Whether our military preparations become a 
means of avoiding those things worse than war 
depends on the good faith of the nation in uphold- 
ing the true principles of civilization as against 
barbarism, upon our putting law in place of 
anarchy in international relations, upon our readi- 
ness to submit our own grievances to impartial 
judgment, upon our recognition of the very nar- 
row limitations of what can be accomplished by 
foree even in upholding the national honor and 
the principles of humanity, as compared with 
what may be accomplished by a constant policy of 
forbearance and good will. 
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old me that their country house had 
een looted and burned; and a French 
lsatian woman whose son had just fal- 
en fighting in the German army. 
Switzerland is in a peculiar sense an 


“)ntermediary between the warring coun- 


ries as well as an asylum for all sorts 
»f refugees. She is doing a very unique 
and valuable work in searching out and 
-ommunicating with prisoners of war, 
n bringing together scattered families, 
nd in negotiating the exchange of hope- 
essly crippled soldiers. The war is very 
iard on her, cutting off her chief source 
of income, the tourists, throwing on her 
he expense of a mobilized army, and 
ret holding out no prospect of gain to 


compensate for these losses. 


We had three very restful days there 


and Miss Addams and Dr. Jacobs had 
Gtheir interviews with the president and 
‘Nthe minister for political affairs, which 


corresponds to the usual foreign affairs 
office. On the last evening, there was a 
large public meeting at which Miss Ad- 
dams spoke on the Woman’s Congress. 
Curiously enough, although there was no 
restriction on freedom of speech at this 
meeting, it could not be called a peace 
meeting. I do not remember what the 


Jexact title was, but I know the word 
“war” came in, not the word “peace.” 


On our journey down to Rome we 
stopped at Milan and at once were 


‘| brought face to face with Italy in war 
jj paint, for the streets were decked with 


the flags of the five allies and placarded 
with posters reading Voglhiamo Salandra. 
In the great arcade some of the shops 
had been wrecked by the mob. They 
told us that the city was at the time 
under martial law. The Duomo had 
been protected against possible Zeppelin 
raids by covering all the gilded portions 
of the roof with scaffolding and sand- 
bags. 

Rome was at its lovliest, for the 
tains had kept a vivid spring green 
everywhere, but it. was deserted as far 
as foreigners were concerned. Our 
hotel could serve us only our breakfast 
coffee and rolls, for cooks and waiters 
had been mobilized. Outwardly, the 
city) was very gay. Constitution Day 
was celebrated while we were there, 
and the streets were filled with 
enormous crowds of holiday people and 
of soldiers in fresh uniforms, and flags 
flying everywhere. The feeling seemed 
to be that the war could not possibly 
last long; now that Italy was in, it would 
soon be decided. Coming as we had 
from the sight of what nine months of 
war means to even so wonderfully or- 
ganized a country as Germany, it filled 
us with dread to think what Rome would 
be like after a few months were over 
and she too had her cripples and her 
blinded men and widows and orphans 
and starving refugees. 


If a Giant Cut the 


Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even calla 
telephone exchange anywhere 
in the Bell System to ask what 
the trouble was! 


Imagine the confusion which 
would prevail—with personal 
visits and messengers substi- 
tuted for direct, instant com- 
munication; with. sidewalks, 
street carsand elevators jammed; 
with every old-fashioned means 
of communication pressed into 
service and all of them com- 
bined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chant withcustomer,of physician 
with patient, of friend with friend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone savesthem. The eco- 
nomic losswould be incalculable. 


Wires 


There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social as 
well as business life would be 
paralyzed. 


Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. TheBellSystem has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable, that its 
availability is never questioned. 
It has connected cities, towns 
and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught 
the people the advantages of 
nation-wide telephone facilities. 


Plans are- made, buildings 
built and businesses run with 
Bell Service taken for granted, 
and yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 
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Let the 
Manufacturers 


Help You 


in your work for municipal 


improvements. 


Does Your Town Need 


Better Pavements > 

Cleaner Streets? 

More or Purer Water? '' 
Modern Fire Protection? 


Playground Apparatus ? 
Beiter Street and Park Fur- 
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Ornamental Lights ? 
Artistic Signs ? 
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In working for these or other 
things which the modern city or 
village needs, it is often helpful 
to have the catalogues or circu- 
lars of leading manufacturers of 
such equipment. With these 
you can submit your ideas in 
definite shape to the 
municipal officials and civic or- 
ganizations of your city. You 
can get in touch with represent- 
ative manufacturers through the 


more 
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It seemed little more than a formality 
to present the resolutions of the peace 
congress to ministers who had just tri- 
umphantly led Italy into war, but of 
course this was done. Afterwards we 
presented our letter from the Primate 
of Hungary to Cardinal Gasparri, secre- 
tary of state to the Pope, and through 
him, secured an audience with the Pope 
himself. It was a real audience, for we 
sat and discussed with him for half an 
hour the war and the possibility of some 
action on the part of neutral nations to 
initiate negotiations between the war- 
ring countries. He was in favor of this 
and said more than once that it was 
for the United States, the greatest of 
the neutral countries—“‘and you are 
really neutral,’ he said—to make the 
first move. He said he would gladly 
co-operate if this seemed best. 

Even in Rome we met pacifists. The 
Socialists are very proud of the fact that 
forty-five of them in Parliament stood 
firm to the last against the war. We 
met the leader of the party who ana- 
lyzed in truly Socialistic fashion the real 
reason for the triumph of the war party. 
That was, according to him, partly finan- 
cial interests—the Banca Romana has 
important investments on the Dalmatian 
coast which it wishes to safeguard— 
partly political rivalry between the Sa- 
landra and Giolitti parties, partly a de- 
sire to divert attention from internal 
discontent. And of course it was easy 
to cheat the people into believing that 
this was a noble war of liberation for 
the oppressed Italian subjects of Aus- 
tria,—especially as D’Annunzio, hav- 
ing (as they believed) had his debts 
paid by the English, came back to Italy 
and used his wonderful eloquence on be- 
half of the war. 

We met this Socialist at the house of 
Emily Hobhouse, that remarkable Eng- 
lishwoman who went to South Africa 
during the Boer war and did so much to 
alleviate the lot of the Boer women and 
children in the concentration camps. 
Miss Hobhouse is the most convincing 
of pacifists because she knows, as very 
few people do, what war really is. 

We had had warning about the oppo- 
sition the delegation would meet with 
in all of these countries, but especially 
had we been warned about France. It 
was true that though we found pacifists 
even in Paris, still the feeling there was 
on the whole more grimly determined, 
more immovable, than anywhere else. 
One can understand why this is so. 
France has been invaded, the richest 
part of her country is still in the hands 
of the conqueror, and her feeling is one 
of bitter resentment. It seemed to me 
also that we in America had never real- 
ized how universal has been the dread 
of just this disaster in the French mind. 
Over and over again I heard people say: 
“Tt does not matter what we have to en- 
dure if only we can at last free France 
from the nightmare of a German in- 
vasion.” 


leading women had sent fierce protests») 
against the holding of such a congress) 

We had rather dreaded meeting, in Paris): 
even those women whom we knew 
through the suffrage movement and the} 
International Council of Women. Yet) 
when we did meet them at the house off 
Madame deWitt de Schlumberger, they 
delegation was able to make them see '| 
how the women at the congress had felt) 
and they on their side made us see that) 
their bitterness was understandable, even 

if we could not share it. 3 
terribly close to these women. ! 
one I met that afternoon had at least 
one near and dear relative in danger at | 
the front or already lost. They were all’ 
engaged in relief work of some kind 

most of them spending their whole day | 
at it, for that is the only thing that } 
makes life bearable. i 

There is, however, a little band of | 
pacifist women, most of them young, ' 
which has formed recently and is in| 
creasing all the time. There are also) | 
men in France who are willing to speak 
very frankly against protracting the war | 
to the bitter end. One day in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies Jean Longuet, the So- 
cialist, introduced us to other like=" 
minded members of the chamber, 
among them the Marquis de Chambrun, 
grandson of Lafayette. He belongs to” 
the Moderates, but as Longuet said, he 
is a better radical and pacifist than many 
of the Socialists. 

Longuet was sitting with Jaurés in the 
café when the latter was assassinated, 
and spoke of his death as an irrepar-- 
able loss to France. He took us to see~ 
the seat in the chamber which Jaures” 
used to occupy and which no one has” 
since been willing to use. We asked him 
how many Socialist members there were — 
and he said, “One hundred, but Jaurés — 
was worth all the other ninety-nine.” 
The news of Bryan’s resignation had 
just come and since the second note to 
Germany had not yet been published 
every one was feeling a bit apprehensive 
as to America’s probable course of ac- 
tion. The deputies who talked to us all 
hoped that we would keep out of the 
war, for they said that the world needed 
a great neutral nation, not only to take 
charge of the embassies of the warring 
countries, to look after the welfare of 
prisoners /of war, ‘and to feed Belgium, 
but especially to help in the final settle- 
ment of the terms of peace. 

In Paris I had the impression, even 
more strongly than elsewhere, that the 
most extravagantly bitter statements are 
made, not by the Europeans themselves, 
but by the American sojourners in 
Europe. There is something very dis- 
tasteful in this. It seems to me that no 
one has a right to urge extreme sacri- 
fices unless he is also sacrificing him- 
self, that nobody should talk of war to 
the bitter end who is not himself fight- 
ing. I remember how irritated I was by 
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in American author, who lounged com- 
fortably in the court of the hotel, smok- 
ing innumerable cigarettes, and nobly 
‘eclaring his readiness to sacrifice the 
last Frenchman. in the trenches before 
he would yield an inch to Germany! 
Many Americans are doing wonder- 
ful service in Paris and show a spirit 
of noble charity, but I cannot forget an 
American nurse who displayed with 
pride a ghoulish collection she had made 
of German and Austrian helmets, knap- 
sacks, fragments of uniforms, bayonet 


ends, trophies of French battlefields, 
which she had bought from returned 
soldiers. 


Delcassé and Viviani were the min- 
isters whom the delegation had to inter- 
view in Paris; the former a life-long 
militarist, the latter more moderate than 
he but less approachable than most of 
the ministers whom the delegation met. 
The informal interviews were sometimes 
depressing, sometimes quite inspiring. 
Perhaps the most depressing were those 
with former pacifists, who in bitter dis- 
illusionment over the failure of their 
hopes and in mortification over the ridi- 
cule they had received, had become al- 
most more militaristic than the military. 

Poor little Belgium has had to accept 
the hospitality of France and’her gov- 
ernment is housed in hotels and villas 
on the seashore near Havre. The Bel- 
gian minister for foreign affairs, 
M. d’Avignon, was a sad, gentle person, 
who took the mission of the delegation 
very seriously and spoke with real feel- 
ing of Belgium’s longing for peace, al- 
though, as he said, she was in the hands 
of her allies and must leave such things 
to them. 

With this visit the work of the dele- 
‘gation was over until Miss Addams could 
reach Washington and present the reso- 
lutions there. As, however, we were to 
sail from Liverpool, we had a week to 
spend in London, and put it to very good 
use. London seemed to me more chang- 
ed by the war than any city, except 
Vienna, partly because the sight of sol- 
diers in London ‘is unusual, and what 
seemed natural in Berlin was unnatural 
there. Then, too, there are posters cov- 
ering every available space and appeal- 
ing to all possible motives which might 
induce men to ojin the army. 

It was a relief to reach a country 
where speech is free and where critics 
of the government can make themselves 
heard in Hyde Park,—Sylvia Pankhurst 
makes anti-war speeches there every 
Sunday—or in pamphlets such as those 
issued by the Union for Democratic 
Control. People were very eager to hear 
Miss Addams’ impressions and experi- 
ences, and those days were filled with 
meetings formal and informal. There 
Were interviews arranged for her with 
the Marquis of Crewe—acting for Sir 
| Edward Grey in his absence—Lord 
_ Loreburn, Lord Haldane, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lloyd George, Lora 
Robert Cecil, and many others. I had 
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witching dessert confec- 
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ADORA—Another dessert 
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blance to an actual almond 
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sweetened, almond- 
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Your own is in sight now, isn’t it ? 
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completely to jubilation, Jet us know 
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To prevent delay or break in the 
receipt of issues, we must know the 
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“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenve, New York City.” 
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my share in the less formal ones an 
found that there are many men an 
women in England who are not carried 
away by the sort of thing we read im 
English newspapers, who recognize Eng- 
land’s responsibility in the remoter 
causes of the war,.and who are deter- 
mined to do their utmost to bring about 
a permanent peace on the basis of justice 
and human needs, rather than on that 
of political ambitions. ; 

In England, more than in any coun- 
try, we heard of doubts and questionings © 
on the part of the young men, especially 
those from the universities, who cannot” 
reconcile the thought of killing other 
men with what they have always held” 
as their ideal of conduct, and yet who J} 
cannot refuse to respond to their coun-~ 
try’s call. The day we spent in Oxford” 
we heard many stories of this kind, one~ 
of them from Gilbert Murray, who is 
not himself a pacifist at all. He said 
that he had a young relative who had 
always wanted to be a soldier, had al- 
ways idealized the life of the soldier.” 
He was among the first to enlist and 
lately was sent home wounded aiter J 
months of fighting. Someone in his 
presence spoke with contempt of the 
“peace at any price’ people and he said 
quietly, “But I am for peace at any price 
now.” 


It is hard to sum up general impres- 
sions from this journey, there are so 
many of them. One, however, I should 
like to speak of, for it is born in upon 
me so strongly now that I am at home | 
again. That is, that there is in the coun- 
tries actually at war no such universal 
desire to fight on to the bitter end as | 
we suppose over here. We judge large- 
ly by the newspapers which come to us 
from that side and which are, of course, =) 
strictly censored. 
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I find that people here are often indig- 
nant, if not actually resentful, at the 
mere suggestion that negotiations be 
substituted for force at the earliest 
possible moment. They seem to be so 
much impressed with the things that 
must be gained by war before war can 
be allowed to stop, but I believe this 
means that they do not realize what war 
has already cost the countries engaged 
in it and what more it will cost-if it is 
to continue. The men at the head of 
affairs over there are not blind and they 
do realize jit, and so do many thinking 
people in /every country, and so would 
Americans if they could see for them- 
selves and were not obliged to form 
their judgment simply on what the war- 
ring governments allow the newspapers 
to say. Those nations are committing 
race suicide and impoverishing their 
children and grandchildren, and they 
know it; yet they seem to be unable to 
find any way to end it. Surely it ought 
to be our part to keep our heads clear, 
to see things as they are; and, instead 
of hounding on the fighters, to seek for 
some rational,way out of it all. 
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Cutlery, China, Glassware. 
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Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
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REFRIGERATORS 


(AETAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
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For men who are good risks, the Metropolitan has a special $5,000 
whole-life policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of good family history, in an 
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Then inguire about this special 
low-rate policy. 
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